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FOK LOTE AND LIFE. 



CHAPTER I. 



MISS LOCKWOOd's STORY. 



IAM obliged to go back a few days, that 
the reader may be made aware of the 
causes which detained Edgar, and of the 
business which had occupied his mind, 
mingled with all the frivolities of the Enter- 
tainment, during his absence. Annoyance, 
just alloyed with a forlorn kind of amuse- 
ment, was his strongest sentiment, when he 
found himself appointed by his patron to be 
a kind of father-confessor to Miss Lockwood, 
to ascertain her story, and take upon him- 
self her defence, if defence was possible. 
Why should he be selected for such a deli- 
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cate Office ? he asked ; and when he found 
himself seated opposite to the young lady 
from the cloak and shawl department in Mr. 
Tottenham's room,his senseof the incongruity 
of his Position became more and more em- 
barrassing. Miss Lockwood's face was not 
of a common kind. The features were all 
fine, even refined, had the mind been con- 
formable ; but as the mind was not of a high 
Order, the fine face took an air of imperti- 
nence, of self-opinion, and utter indifference 
to the ideas or feelings of others, which no 
coarse features could have expressed so well ; 
the elevation of her head was a toss, the 
curl of her short upper lip a sneer, She 
placed herseif on a chair in front of Mr. 
Tottenham's writing-table, at which Edgar 
* sat, and turned her profile towards him, and 
tucked up her feet on a foot-stool. She had 
a book in her hand, which she used some- 
times as a fan, sometimes to shield her face 
from the fire, or Edgar's eyes, when she 
found them embarrassing. But it was he 
who was embarrassed, not Miss Lockwood. 



MISS lockwood's stoey. 



It cost him a good deal of trouble to begia 
his interrogatory. 

" You must remember," he said, " that I 
have not thrust inyself into this busiuess, 
but that it is by your own desire — though I 
am entirely at a loss to know why." 

" Of course you are," said Miss Lockwood. 
^' It is one of the things that no man can be 
expected to understand — tili he knows. It's 
because weVe got an object in common, sir, 
you and me — 



» 



*' An object in common ?" 

" Yes ; perhaps you're a better Christian 
than I am, or perhaps you pretend to be ; 
but knowing what youVe been, and how 
you've fallen to what you are, I don't think 
it's in human nature that you shouldn't feel 
the same as me." 

" What IVe been, and how Fve fallen to 
what I am !" said Edgar, smiling at the expres- 
sion with whimsical amazement and vexation. 
" What is the object in life which you sup- 
pose me to share?" 

" To spite the Ardens 1" cried the young 

b2 
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lady from the mantle department, with sud- 
den vigour and animation. Her eyes flashed, 
she clasped her hands together, and lauglied 
and coughed — the laughter hard and mirth- 
less, the cough harder still, and painful to 
hear. " Don't you remember what I said to 
you ? All my trouble, all that has ever gone 
against me in the world, and the base stories 
they're telling you now — all came along of 
the Ardens; and now Providence has thrown 
you in my way, that has as much reason to 
hate them. I can't set myself right without 
setting them wrong — and revenge is sweet. 
Arthur Arden shall rue the day he ever set 
eyes on you or me !'^ 

"Wait a little," said Edgar, bewildered. 
*' In the first place, I don't hate the Ardens, 
and I don't want to injure them, and I hope, 
when we talk it over, you may change your 
mind. What has Arthur Arden done to 

you?" 

" That's my story," said Miss Lockwood, 
and then she made a short pause. ^^Do 
you know the things that are said about 
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me?" she asked. "Theysayin the house 
that I have had a baby. That's quite true, 

• 

I would not deny it when I was asked ; I 
didn't choose to teil a lie. They believed 
me fast enough when what I said was to my 
own disadvantage; bat when I told the truth 
in another way, because it was to my ad- 
vantage, they say — Prove it. I can't prove it 
without ruining other folks, or Fd have done 
it before now ; but I was happy enough as 
I was, and I didn't care to ruin others. 
Now, however, they've forced me to it, and 
thrown you in my way." 

" For heaven s sake," cried Edgar, " don*t 
mix me up with your scheme of vengeance I 
What have I to do with it?" He was 
alarmed by the calm white vehemence with 
which she spoke. 

''Oh! not much with my part of the 
business," she said lightly. " This is how it 
is : I'ra married — excuse enough any day for 
what I'm charged with ; but they won't take 
my Word, and I have to prove it. When I 
teil them Fm only a widow in a kind of a 
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way, they säy to me, ' Produce your hus-* 
band,' and this is what Fve got to do. 
Nearly ten years ago, Mr, Earnshaw, if that 
is your name — are you listening to me ? — I 
married Arthur Arden ; or, rather, Arthur 
Arden married me." 

" Good God !" cried Edgar ; he did not 
at first seem to take in the meaning of the 
words, but only feit vaguely that he had 
received a blow. "You are raad !" he said, 
after a pause, looking at her — '^you are 
mad 1" 

" Not a bit; I am saner than you are, for 
I never would have given up a fortune to 
him. I am the first Mrs. Arthur Arden, 
whoever the second may be. He married 
me twice over, to make it more sure." 

" Good God !" cried Edgar again ; his 
countenance had grown whiter than hers ; 
all power of movement seemed to be taken 
out of him. " Prove this horrible thing 
that you say — prove it ! He never could 
be such a villain !" 

"Oh, couldn't he? — much you know 
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about hiin ! He could do worse things 
than that, if worse is possible. You shall 
prove it yourself without me stimng a foot. 
Listen, and I will teil you just how it was. 
When he saw he couldn't have me in any 
other way, he offered marriage; I was 
young then, and so was he, and I was ex- 
cusable — I have always feit I was excusable ; 
for a handsomer man, or one with more 
taking ways — ^You know hira, that's enough. 
Well, not to make any more fuss than was 
necessary, I proposed the registrar ; but, if 
you please, he was a deal too religious for 
that. ^ Let's have some sort of parson,' he 
said, ' though he mayn't be much to look 
at.' We were married in the Methodist 
chapel up on the way to Highgate. 111 teil 
you all about it — I'U give you the name 
of the Street and the date. It's up Cam- 
den Town way, not far from the Highgate 
Road. Father and mother used to attend 
chapel there." 

'' You were married — to Arthur Arden !" 
said Edgar ; all the details were lost upon 
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him, for he had not yet grasped the fact — 
"married to Arthur Arden ! *Is this what 
you mean to say ?" 

*'Yes, yes, yes!" cried Miss Lockwood, 
in high impatience, waving the book which 
she used as a fan — " that is what I meant to 
say ; and there's a deal more. You seem to be 
a slow sort of gentleman. 111 stop, shall I, 
tili youVe got it well into your head ?" she 
Said, with a laugh. 

The laugh, the mocking look, the devilish 
calm of the woman who was expounding so 
calmly something which must bring ruin 
and despair upon a family, and take name 
and fame from another woman, Struck Ed- 
gar with hot, mad anger. 

" For God's sake, hold your tongue !'' he 
cried, not knowing what he said — " you 
will drive me mad !" 

"Im sure I don't see why," said Miss 
Lockwood — "why should it? — it ain't any- 
thing to you. And to hold my tongue is 
the last thing I mean to do. You know 
what I said ; 111 go over it again to make 
quite sure/' 
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Then, with a light laugh, she repeated 
Word for word what she had already said, 
throwing in descriptive touches about tlie 
Methodist chapel and its pews. 

" Father and mother had the third froni 
the pulpit on the right-hand side. I don't 
call myself a Methodist now ; it Stands in 
your way sometimes, and the Church is al- 
ways respectable ; but I ought to like the 
Methodists, for it was there it happened. 
You had better take down the address and 
the day. I can teil you all the particulars." 

Edgar did not know much about the law, 
but he had heard, at least, of one ordinary 
formula. 

**Have you got your marriage certifi- 
cate?" he said, 

" Oh 1 they don't have such things among 
the Methodists," said Miss Lockwood. "Now 
I'll teil you about the second time — ^for it 
was done twice over, to make sure, You 
reraember all that was in the papers about 
that couple who were first married in Ire- 
land, and then in Scotland, and turned out 
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not to be married at all ? We went off to 
Scotland, him and me, for our wedding 
tour, and I thought Td just raake certain 
sure, in case there should be anythihg 
irregulär, you know. So when we were 
at the hotel, I got the landlady in, and one 
of the men, and I said he was my husband 
before them, and made them put their names 
to it. He was dreadfully angry — so angry 
that I knew I had been right, and had seen 
through him all the while, and that he 
meant to deceive me if he could ; but he 
couldn't deny it all of a sudden, in a mo- 
ment, with the certainty that he would be 
turned out of the house then and there if he 
did. I've got that, if you like to call that a 
marriage certificate. They teil me it's hard 
and fast in Scotch law." 

"But we are in England," said Edgar, 
feebly. "I don't think Scotch law teils 
here," 

*' Oh ! it does, about a thing like this," 
said Miss Lockwood. " If I'm married in 
Scotland, I can't be single in England, and 
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marry again, caa I ? Now that's my 
Story» If his new wife hadn't have been so 
proud — — " 

" She is not proud," said Edgar, with a 
groan; "it is — her raanner — she does not 
mean it. And then she has been so petted 
and flattered all her life. Poor girl ! she 
has done nothing to you that you should 
feel so unfriendly towards her." 

*' Oh ! hasn't she ?" said Miss Lockwood. 
" Only taken my place, that's all. Lived in 
my house, and driven in my carriage, and 
had everything I ought to have had — no 
more than that !" 

Edgar was like a man stupefied. He 
stood holding his head with his hands, feel- 
ing that everything swam around him. 
Miss Lockwood's defender ? — ah ! no, but 
the defender of another, whose moro than 
life was assailed. This desperation at last 
made things clearer before him, and taught 
him to counterfeit calm. 

"It could not be she who drove you 
from him," he said, with all the composure 
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he could collect. "Teil rae how it carae 
about that you are called Miss Lockwood, 
and have been here so long, if all you have 
told me is true ?" 

*' I won t say that it was not partly my 
fault," she replied, witli a complacent nod 
of her head. " After awhile we didn't get 
on — I was suspicious of him from the first, 
as Fve told you ; I know he never meant 
honest and right ; and he didn't like being 
found out. Nobody as I know of does. 
We got to be sick of each other after 
awhile. He was as poor as Job ; and he 
has the deviFs own temper. If you think I 
was a patient Grizel to stand that, you're 
very much mistaken. Ill-usage and slavery, 
and nothing to live upon ! I soon 
showed him as that wouldn't do for me. 
The baby died," she added indifferently — 
" poor little thing, it was a blessing that the 
Almighty took it ! I fretted at first, but I 
feit it was a deal better off than it could 
ever have been with me ; and then I took 
another Situation. I had been in Grant and 
Robinson's before I married, so as I didn't 
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want to make a show of myself with 
them that knew rae, I took back my single 
name again. They are rather low folks there, 
and I didn't stay long ; and I found I liked 
my liberty a deal better than studying bis 
temper, and being left to starve, as I was with 
bim ; so I kept on, now here, now there, tili 
I came to Tottenham's. And bere IVe never 
had nothing tp complain of," said Miss Lock- 
wood, "tili some of these prying women 
found out about the baby. I made up my 
mind to say nothing about who I was, see- 
ing circumstances ain t favourable. But I 
shan't deny it ; why should I deny it ? it 
ain't for my profit to deny it. Other folks 
may take barm, but I can't ; and when I saw 
you, then I feit that the right moment had 
come, and that I must speak/' 

" Why did not you speak before he was 
married ? — had you no feeling that, if you 
were safe, another woman was about to be 
ruined?" said Edgar, bitterly. "Why did 
you not speak then ?" 

"Am I bound to take care of other 
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women?" said Miss Lockwood, "I had 
nobody to take care of me ; and I took care 
of myself — why couldn't she do the same ? 
She was a lady, and had plenty of friends — 
I had nobody to take care of me." 

" But it would have been to your own 
advantage," said Edgar. "How do you 
suppose anyone can believe that you neg- 
lected to declare yourself Arthur Arden's 
wife at the time when it would have been 
such a great thing for you, and when he 
was Coming into a good estate, and could 
make his wife a lady of importance ? You 
are not indifferent to your own comfort — 
why did you not speak then ?" 

" I pleased myself, I suppose," she said, 
tossing her head ; then added, with matter- 
of-fact composure, " Besides, I was sick of 
him. He was never the least amusing, and 
the most fault-finding, ill-tempered — One's 
spelling, and one's looks, and one's man- 
ners, and one's dress — he was never satis- 
fied. Then," she went on, sinking her 
voice — "I don't deny the truth — I knew 
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he'd never take me home and let people 
know I was bis real wife. All I could have 
got out of him would have been an allow- 
ance, to live in sorae hole and corner. I 
preferred my freedom to that, and the 
power of getting a little amuseraent. I 
don t mind work, bless you — not work of 
this kind — ^it amuses me ; and if I had been 
left in peace here when I was comfortable, 
I shouldn't have interfered — I should have 
let things take their chance." 

"In all this," said Edgar, feeling his 
throat dry and his utterance difläcult, " you 
consider only yourself, no one eise." 

" Who eise should I consider?" said Miss 
Lockwood. " I should like to know who 
eise considered me? Not a soul. I had 
to take care of myself, and I did. Why 
should not his other wife have her wits 
about her as well as me ?" 

Then there was a pause. Edgar was too 
much broken down by this disclosure, too 
miserable to speak ; and she sat holding up 
the book between her face and the fire, 
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with a flush upon her pale cheeks, some- 
times fanning herseif, her nose in the air, 
her finely-cut profile inspired by irapertinence 
and worldly selfishness, tili it looked ugly 
to the disquieted gazer. Few women could 
have been so handsome, and yet looked so 
unhandsome. As he looked at her, sicken- 
ing with the sight, Edgar feit bitterly that 
this woman was indeed Arthur Arden's true 
mate — they matched each other well. But 
Cläre, his sister — Cläre, whom there had 
been no one to guard — who, rieh in friends 
as she was, had no brother, no guardian to 
watch over her interests — poor Cläre ! The 
only thing he seemed able to do for her 
now was to prove her shame, and extricate 
hör, if he could extricate her, from the 
terrible falseness of her position. His heart 
ached so that it gave him a physical pain. 
He had kept up no correspondence with 
her whom he had looked upon during all 
the earlier part of his life as his sister, and 
whom he feit in his very heart to be doubly 
his sister the moment that evil came in her 
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way. The thing for Lim to consider now 
was what he could do for her, to save her, 
if possible — though how she could be saved, 
he knew not, as the story was so circum- 
stantial, and apparently true. But, at all 
events, it could not but be well for Cläre 
that her enemy's cause was in her brother's 
hands. Good for Cläre ! — would it be good 
for the other woman, to whom he had pro- 
mised to do justice ? Edgar almost feit his 
heart stand still as he asked himself this 
question. Justice — justice must be done, in 
any case, there could be no doubt of that. 
If Clare's position was untenable, she must 
not be allowed to go on in ignorance, for 
misery even is better than dishonour. This 
was some comfort to him in his profound 
and sudden wretchedness. Clare's cause, 
and that of this other, were so far the same. 
" I will undertake your commission," he 
Said gravely; "but understand me first. 
Instead of hating the Ardens, I would give 
my life to preserve my sister, Mrs. Arden, 
from the shame and grief you are trying to 

VOL. IIT. c 
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bring upou her. Of course, one way or 
another, I shall feel it my duty now to 
verify what you say ; but it is right to teil 
you that her interest is the first thing I shall 
consider, not yours." 

" Her irtterest !" cried Miss Lockwood, 
starting up in her chair. " Oh ! you poor, 
mean-spirited creature ! Call yourself a 
man, and let yourself be treated like a 
dog — that's your nature, is it ? I suppose 
theyVe made you a pension, or something, 
to keep you crawling and toadying. I 
shouldn t wonder," she said, stopping sud- 
denly, "if you were to offer me a good 
round sum to compromise the business, or 
an allowance for life — ?" 

** I shall do nothing of the kind," said 
Edgar, quietly. She stared at him for a 
moment, panting — and then, in the effort to 
speak, was seized upon by a violent fit of 
coughing, which shook her fragile figure, 
and convulsed her suddenly-crimsoned face. 
*' Can I get you anything?" he asked, rising 
with an impulse of pity. She shook her 
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head, and waved to him with her hand to 
sit down again. Does the reader remeraber 
how Christian in the story had vile thoughts 
whispered into his ear, thrown into his mind, 
which were none of his ? Profoundest and 
truest of parables 1 Into Edgar's mind, 
thrown there by some devil, came a wish 
and a hope ; he did not originate thera, but 
he had to undergo them, writhing within 
himself with shame and horror. He wished 
that she might die, that Cläre might thus be 
saved from exposure, at least from outward 
ruin, from the Stigma upon herself and upon 
her children, which nothing eise could avert. 
The wish rafa through him while he sat help- 
less, trying with all the struggling powers 
of his mind to reject it. Few of us, I sus* 
pect, have escaped a similar experience. It 
was not his doing, but he had to bear the 
consciousness of .this inhuman thought, 

When Miss Lockwood had struggled back 
to the power of articulation, she turned to 
him again, with an echo of her jaunty laugh, 

*'They say Vm in a consumption," she 

c2 
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Said ; " don't you believe it. TU see you 
all out, mind if I don't. We're a long-lived 
family. None of us ever were knowii to 
have anything the matter with our chests.'^ 

"Have you spoken to a doctor?" said 
Edgar, with so deep a remorseful compunc- 
tion that it made his tone almost tender ia 
kindness. 

" Oh ! the doctor — he speaks to me !'* 
she said. "I teil the young ladies he's 
fallen in love with me. Oh ! that ain't so 
unlikely neither ! Men as good have done 
it before now ; but I wouldn't have anything 
to say to him," she continued, with her 
usual laugh. '' I don't make any brag of it, 
but I never forget as I'm a married woman. 
I don't mind a little flirtation, just for 
amusement ; but no man has ever had it in 
his power to brag that he's gone further 
with me." 

Then there was a pause, for disquiet 
began to resume its place in Edgar's mind, 
and the poor creature before hiin had need 
of rest to regain her breath. She opened 
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the book she held in her hand, and pushed 
to him across the table some written memo- 
randa. 

^'There's where my chapel is as I was 
married in," she said, "and there's — it's 
nothing but a copy, so, if you destroy it, it 
•won't do me any härm — the Scotch certifi- 
cate. They were young folks that signed it, 
no older than rayseif, so be sure you'U find 
them, if you want to. There, I've given 
you all that's needed to prove what I say, 
and if you don't clear me, TU teil the 
Master, that's all, and he'U do it,. fast 
enough ! Your fine Mrs. Arden,. for- 
sooth, that has no raore right to be Mrs. 
Arden than you had to be Squire, won't 
get off, don't you think it, for now my 
blood's up. I know what Arthur will 
<io," she cried, getting excited again. " He's 
a man of sense, and a man of the world, he 
is. He'll come to me on his knees, and 
offer a good big lump of money, or a nice 
allowance. Oh ! I know him ! He ain't a 
pooi:, mean-spirited cur, to lick the hand 
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that cuffs him, or to go against his own inte- 
rest, like you." 

Here another fit of coughing came on, 
worse than the first. Edgar, compassionate, 
took up the paper, and left the roora. 

*' I am afraid Miss Lockwood is ill. Will 
you send some one to her?" he said, to the 
first young lady he met, 

'* Hasn't she a dreadful cough ? And she 
won't do anything for it, or take any care of 
herseif. TU send one of the young ladies 
fVom her own department," said this fine 
personage, rustling along in her black silk 
robes. Mr. Watson was hovering near, to 
Claim Bdgar's attention, about sorae of the 
arrangements for the approaching festivity. 

*^Mr. Tottenham bade me say, sir, if 
you'd kindly step this way, into the hall,'^ 
said the Walking gentleman. 

Poor Edgar ! if he breathed a passing 
anathema upon enlightened scheraes and dis» 
ciples of social progress, I do not think that 
anyone need be surprised. 
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CHAPTER IL 

A PLUNGE INTO THE MAZE. 

" TTER plea is simply that she is mar- 
*-- ■- ried — that seeros all there is to 
say." 

" I am aware she says that," said Mr. 
Tottenhain. " I hope to heaven she can 
prove it, Earnshaw, and end this tempest in 
a tea-cup ! I am sick of the whole aifair ! 
Has her husband deserted her, or is he dead, 
or what has become of him ? I hope she 
gave you some proofs/' 

" I must make inquiries before I can an- 
swer," said Edgar. " By some miserable 
Chance friends of my own are involved. I 
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must get at the bottom of it. Her hus- 
band — if he is her husband — has married 
again ; in his own rank — a lady in whora I 
am deeply interested ^^ 

'* My dear fellow !" said Mr. Tottenhara, 
*' what a business for you ! Did the woman 
know, confound her ? There, I don't often 
speak rashly, but some of these wotnen, 
lipon my honour, would try the patience of 
a Saint ! I daresay it's all a lie. That sort 
of person cares no more for a lie ! I'll pack 
her off out of the establishment, and we'U 
think of it no more." 

*^ Pardon rae, I must think of it, and fol- 
low it out," said Edgar ; " it is too serious 
to be neglected. Altogether independent 
of this woman, a lady's — my friend's happi- 
ness, her reputation, perhaps her life — ^for 
how could she outlive name and fame, and 
love and confidence?" he said, suddenly 
feeling himself overcome by the horrible 
Suggestion. "It looks like preferring my 
own business to yours, but I must see to 
this first." 
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" Go, go, my dear Earnshaw — never mind 
my business — have soine money and go!'^ 
<;ried Mr. Tottenham. " I can't teil you 
how grieved I am to have brought you 
into this. Poor lady I poor lady ! — I won't 
ask who it is. But recollect they lie like 
the devil ! — they don't mind what they say, 
like you or me, who understand the conse- 
quehces ; they think of nothing beyond the 
spite of the moment. I am in for three 
quarreis, and a resignation, all because I 
want to please them !" cried the poor master 
of the great shop, dolorously. He accom- 
panied Edgar out to the private door, con- 
tinuing his plaint. " A nothing will do it," 
he Said ; " and they don't care for what 
happens, so long as they indulge the tem- 
per of the moment. To lose their eipploy- 
ment, or their friends, or the esteem of 
those who would try to help them in every- 
thing — all this is nought. I declare I could 
almost cry like a baby when I think of it ! 
Don't be cast down, Earnshaw. More likely 
than not it's all a lie I" 
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"If I cannot get back this evening in 
time for you — " Edgar began. 

"Never mind, never mind. Go to the 
Square. TU teil them to have a room ready 
for you. And take some money — ^nothing 
is to be done without money. And, Earn- 
shaw," he added, calling after him some 
minutes later, when Edgar was at the door, 
"on second thoughts, you won't say any- 
thing to Mary about my little troubles? 
After all, the best of us have got our 
tempers ; perhaps I am injudicious, and 
expect too much. She has always had her 
doubts about my mode of treatment. Don't, 
there's a good fellow, betray to them at 
home that I lost my temper too !" 

This little preliminary to the Entertain* 
ment was locked in Edgar's bosom, and 
never betrayed to anyone. To teil the 
truth, his mind was much too füll of more 
important matters to think upon any such 
inconsiderable circumstance ; for he was 
not the Apostle of the Shop, and had no 
scheme to justify and uphold in the eyes of 
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all men and woraen. Edgar, I fear, was not 
of the stuff of which social reform ers are 
made. The concerns of the individual 
were more important to him at all times 
than those of the raass ; and one human 
shadow Crossing his wa)^ interested his 
heart and mind far beyond a raere crowd, 
though the crowd, no doubt, as being multi- 
tudinous, raust have been more important. 
Edgar turned his back upon the establish- 
nient with, I fear, very little Christian feeling 
towards Tottenham's, and all concerned with 
it — ^hating the Entertainment, weary of Mr. 
Tottenham himself, and disgusted with the 
Strange impersonation of cruelty and selfish- 
ness which had just been revealed to hira in 
the form of a woman. He could not shut 
out from his eyes that thin white face, so 
füll of seif, so destitute of any gonerous 
feeling. 

Such stories have been told before in 
almost every tone of sympathy and rcproba- 
tion ; women betrayed have been wept in 
every language under heaven, and their 
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betrayer denounced, but what was there to 
ianient about, to denounce here ? A woman 
Sharp and clever to make the best of her 
bargain; a man trying legal eheats upon 
her ; two people drawn together by some 
semblance of what is called passion, yet each 
watching and scheming, how best, on either 
side, to outwit the other. Never was tale 
of misery and despair so pitiful; for this 
was all baseness, meanness, calculation on 
both hands. They were fitly matched, and 
it was little worth any man's while to inter- 
fere between them — ^but, heaven! tö 
think of the other fate involved in theirs. 
This roused Edgar to an excitement which 
was alinost maddening. To think that these 
two base beings had wound into their 
miserable tangle the feet of Cläre — that her 
innocent life must pay the penalty for their 
evil lives, that she must bear the dishonour 
while spotless from the guilt I 

Edgar posted along the great London 
thoroughfare, through the continually vary- 
ing crowd of passers-by, absorbed in an 
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agitation and disquiet which drove all his 
own aifairs out of his head. His own affairs 
might involve mucli trouble and distress; 
but neither sharne nor guilt was in thera. 
Heaven above ! to think that guilt or shame 
could have anything to do with Cläre ! 

Now Cläre had not been, at least at the 
last, a very good sister to Edgar — she was 
not his sister at all, so far as blood went ; 
and when this had been discovered, and 
the homeliness of his real origin identified, 
Cläre had shrunk from hira, not with standing 
that for all her life, in childish fondness 
and woraanly sympathy, she had loved him 
'üs her only brother, Edgar had mourn- 
fuUy consented to a complete severance 
between thera. She had married his eneray ; 
and he himself had sunk so much out of sight 
that he had feit no further intercourse to be 
possible, though his affectionate heart had 
feit it deeply. But as soon as he heard of 
her danger, all his old love for his sister 
had Sprung up in Edgar's heart. He took 
back her name, as it were, into the number 
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of those sounds most familiär to hiin. 
" Cläre," he said to himself, feeling a thrill 
of renewed warmth go through him, mingled 
with poignant pain — " Cläre, my sister, my 
only sister, the sole creature in the world 
that belongs to me !" Alas I she did not 
belong to Edgar any more than any inac- 
cessible princess ; but in bis heart this was 
what he feit. He pushed his way through 
the füll streets, with the air and the senti- 
ment of a man bound upon the most urgent 
business, seeing little on his way, thinking of 
nothing but his object — the object in com- 
mon which Miss Lockwood had supposed 
him to have with herseif. But Edgar did* 
not even remember that — he thought of 
nothing but Clare's comfort and well-being 
which were concerned, and how it would be 
possible to confound her adversaries, and 
save her from ignoble persecution. If he 
could keep it from her knowledge alto- 
gether! But, alas! how could that be 
done ? He went faster and faster, driven 
by his thoughts. 
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The address Miss Lockwood had given him 
was in a small street off the Harapstead 
Road. That stränge long line of street, with 
here and there a handful of older houses, 
a broader pavement, a bit of dusty garden, 
to show the suburban air it once had pos- 
sessed ; its heterogöneous shops, furniture, 
birdcages, perambulators, all kinds of out- 
of-the-way wares fled past the wayfarer, 
taking wings to theraselves, he thought. It 
is not an interesting quarter, and Edgar had 
no time to give to any picturesque or his- 
torical reminiscences. When he reached 
the little street in which the chapel he 
jsought was situated, he walked up on one 
side and down on the other, expecting 
every moment to see the building of which 
he was in search. A chapel is not a thiag 
apt to disappear, even in the changeful dis- 
trict of Camden Town. Rubbing his eyes, 
he went up and down again, inspecting the 
close lines of mean houses. The only break 
in the street was where two or three small 
houses, of a more bilious brick than usual, 
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whose outlines had not vet been toned 
down by London soot and smoke, diversified 
the prospect. He went to a little shop 
opposite this yellow patch upon the old 
grimy garment to make inquiries. 

*'Chapel! there ain't no chapel here- 
abouts," Said the baker, who was fiUing his 
basket with loaves. 

** Hold your tongue, John," said his wife, 
from the inner shop. " TU set you all right 
in a moraent. There's where the chapel 
was, sir, right opposite. There was a bit of 
a yard where theyVe built them houses. 
The chapel is behind ; but it ain't a chapel 
now. It's been took for an infant school by 
our new Rector. Don't you see a little bit 
of an entry at that open door ? That's 
where you go in. But since it's been shut up 
there's been a difference in the neighbour- 
hood. Most of US is church folks now." 

" And does nothing remain of the chapel 
— nobody belonging to it, no books nor 
records ?" cried Edgar, suddenly brought to 
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a standstill. The woman looked at him sar- 
prised. 

" I never heard as they had any books — 
more than the hymn-books, which they took 
with them, I suppose, It's our new Rector 
as has bought it — a real good man, as gives 
none of us no peace " 

" And sets you all on with your tongues," 
said her husband, throwing his basket over 
his Shoulder. 

Edgar did not wait to hear the retort of 
the wife, and feit no interest in the doings 
of the new Rector. He did not know what 
to do in this unforeseen difläculty. He went 
across the road, and up the little entry, and 
looked at the grimy building beyond, which 
was no great satisfaction to his feelings. It 
was a dreary little chapel, of the most ordi- 
nary type, cleared of its pews, and fiUed 
with the low benches and staring pictures of 
an infant school, and looked as if it had 
been thrust up into a corner by the little 
line of houses built across the scrap of open 
Space which had formerly existed in front of 
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its doors. As he gazed round him help- 
lessly, another woman came up, who asked 
with bated breath what he wanted. 

" We're all church folks now hereabouts/* 
she Said ; " but I don't mind telling you, sir, 
as a stranger, I was always fond of the old 
chapel. What preaching there used to be, 
to be sure I — dreadful rousing and comfort- 
ing ! And it's more relief, like, to the mind, 
to say, *Lord, ha' mercy upon usT or, 
* Glory, glory !' or the like o' that, just when 
you pleases, than at set times out o' a book. 
There's nothing most but prayers here now. 
If you want any of the chapel folks, maybe 
I could teil you. Tve been in the street 
twenty years and more." 

"I want to find out about a marriage 
that took place here ten years ago," said 
Edgar. 

"Marriage!" said the woman, shaking 
her head. " I don't recoUect no marriage. 
Preachings are one thing, and weddings is 
another. I don't hold with weddings out 
of church. If there's any good in church — ^" 
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Edgar had to stop this exposition by ask- 
ing after the " chapel-folks " to whom she 
could direct him, and in answer was told of 
three tradesmen in the neighbourhood who 
" held by the Methodys," one of whom had 
been a deacon in the disused chapel. This 
was a carpenter, who could not be seen tili 
his dinner-hour, and on whom Edgar had 
to dance attendance with very indifferent 
satisfaction ; for the dcacon's report was 
that the chapel had never been, so far as 
he could remember, licensed for marriages, 
and that none had taken place withm it* 
This Statement, however, was flatly contra- 
dicted by the pork-butcher, whose name 
was the next on his list, and who recoUected 
to have heard that some one had been 
married there just about the time indicated 
by Miss Lockwood. Finally, Edgar lighted 
on an official who had been a local preacher 
in the days of the chapel, and who was now 
a Scripture-reader, under the sway of the 
new Rector, who had evidently turned the 
church and parish upside-down. This per- 
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sonage had known something of the Lock- 
woods, and was not disinclined — having as- 
certained that Edgar was a stranger, and 
nnlikely to betray any of his hankerings 
after the chapel — to gossip about the little 
defunct communitj^ Its books and records 
had, he said, been removed, when it was 
closed, to some central ofläce of the de- 
nomination, where they would, no doubt, 
be shown on application. This man was 
very anxious to give a great deal of Infor- 
mation quite apart' from the matter in hand. 
He gave Edgar a sketch of the decay of 
the chapel, in which, I fear, the young man 
took no interest, though it was curious 
enough ; and he told him about the Lock- 
woods, and about the eldest daughter, who, 
he was afraid, had come to no good. 

" She said as she was married, but no- 
body believed her, She was always a 
Highty one," said the Scripture-reader. 

Tliis was all that Edgar picked up out of 
« flood of unimportant Communications. He 
<Ould not even find any clue to the place 
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where these denominational records were 
kept, and by this time the day was too far 
advanced to do raore. Drearily he left the 
grimy little street, with its damp pavements, 
its poor little badly-lighted shops and faint 
lamps, not without encountering the new 
Rector in person, an omniscient personage, 
who had already heard of his inquiries, and 
regarded hiin suspiciously, as perhaps a 
"Methody" in disguise, planning the re- 
storation of dissent in a locality just purged 
from its taint. Edgar was too tired, too 
depressed and down-hearted to be amused 
by the watchful look of the muscular Chris- 
tian, who saw in hini a wolf prowling about 
the fold. He made his way into the main 
road, and jumped into a hansora, and drove 
down the long line of shabby, crowded 
thoroughfare, so mean and small, yet so 
great and füll of life. Those miles and 
miles of mean, monotonous street, without 
a feature to mark one from another, füll of 
crowds of human creatures, never heard of, 
except as counting so many hundreds, more 
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or less, in the year's calendar of mortality — • 
how strangely impressive they become at 
last by mere repetition, mass upon mass, 
crowd upon crowd, poor, nameless, mean, 
Tinlovely ! Perhaps it was the general 
weariness and depression of Edgar's whole 
being that brought this feeling into his mind 
as he drove noisily, silently along between 
those lines of faintly-lighted houses towards 
what is impertinently, yet justly, called the 
habitable part of London. For one fair, 
bright path in the social, as in the physical 
World, how many mean, and darkling, and 
obscure ! — how small the spot which lies 
known and visible to the general eye! — • 
how great the confused darkness all round I 
Such reflections are the mere growth of 
weariness and despondency,but they heighten 
the depression of which they are an evi- 
dence. 

The whole of noisy, crowded London was 
as a wilderness to Edgar. He drove ta 
his club, where he had not been since the 
day when he met Mr. Tottenham. So shorfr 
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a time ago, and yet how his life had altered 
in the interval 1 He was no longer drifting 
vaguely upon the current, as he had been 
doing. His old existence had caught at him 
with anxious hands. Notwithstanding all 
the alterations of time, circumstances, and 
being, he was at this moment not Edgar 
Earnshaw at all, but the Edgar Arden of 
three years ago, caught back into the old 
spliere, surrounded by the old thoughts. 
Such curious vindications of the unchange- 
ableness of character, the identity of being, 
which suddenly seize upon a man, and whirl 
him back in a moment, defying all external 
changes, into his old, his unalterable seif, 
are among the strängest things in humanity: 
Dizzy with the shock he had received, har- 
assed by anxiety, worn out by unsuccessful 
effort, Edgar feit the world swim round with 
him, and scarcely could answer to himself 
who he was. Had all the Lockwood busi- 
ness been a dream ? Was it a dream that 
he had been as a stranger for three long 
years to Cläre, his sister — ^to.Gussy, his al- 
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most bride ? And yet his mind at this mo- 
ment was as füll of their Images as if no 
interval had been. 

After he had dined and refreshed himself, 
he set to work with, I think, — notwithstand- 
ing his anxiety, the first shock of which was 
now over, — a thrill of conscious energy, and 
alraost pleasure in something to do, which 
was so much raore important than those 
yague lessons to Phil, or vaguer studies in 
experimental philosophy, to which his mind 
had been lately turned. To be here on the 
spot, ready to work for Cläre when she was 
assailed, was something to be glad of, deeply 
as the idea of such an assault upon her had 
excited and pained him. And at the same 
time as his weariness wore off, and the first 
excitement cooled down, he began to feel 
himself raore able to realize the matter in 
all its particulars, and see the safer possi- 
bilities. It began to' appear to him likely 
enough that all that could be proved was 
Arthur Arden's villainy, a subject which 
did not much concern him, which had no 
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noyelty in it, and which, though Cläre was 
Arthur Arden's wife, could not affect her 
more now than it had done ever since she 
married him. Indeed, if it was but this, 
there need be no necessity for communicat- 
ing it to Cläre at all. It was more probable, 
when he came to think of it, that an edu- 
cated and clever man should be able to out- 
wit a dressmaker girl, however deeply in- 
structed in the laws of marriage by novels 
and caicses cilebres^ than that she should 
outwit him ; and in this case there was 
nothing that need ever be made known to 
Cläre. 

Edgar was glad, and yet I don't know that 
a certain disappointment, quite involuntary 
and unawares, did not steal into his mind with 
this thought ; for he had begun to cherish an 
idea of seeing his sister, of perhaps resuming 
something of his old intercourse with her, 
and at least being known to have worked 
for and defended her. These thoughts, how- 
ever, were but the secondary current in his 
mind, while the working part of it was 
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planning a further enterprise for the morrow. 
He got the directory, and, after considerable 
trouble, found out from it the names and 
addresses of certain officials of the Wesleyan 
body, to whom he could go in search of the 
missing registers of the Hart Street Chapel — ■ 
if registers there were — or who could give 
him definite and reliable information, in face 
of the conflicting testimony he had already 
received, as to whether marriages had ever 
. been celebrated in it. 

Edgar knew, I suppose, as much as other 
men generally do about the ordinary ma- 
chinery of society, but he did not know where 
to lay his band on any conclusive official 
information about the Hart Street Chapel, 
whether it had ever been licenced, or had 
any legal existence as a place of worship, any 
more than — you or I would, dear reader, were 
we in a similar difficulty. Who knows any- 
thing about such matters ? He had lost a 
day already in the merest A B C of prelimi- 
nary inquiry, and no doubt would lose 
several more. 
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Then he took out the most iraportant of 
Miss Lockwood's papers, which he had only 
glanced at as yet. It was dated from a 
small villagein the Western Highlands, with- 
in reach, as he knew, of Loch Arroch, and 
was a certificate, signed by Helen Campbell 
and John Mactaggart, that Arthur Arden 
and Emma Lockwood had that day, in their 
presence, declared themselves to be man and 
wife. Edgar's knowledge of such matters 
had, I fear, been derived entirely from 
novels and newspaper reports, and he read 
over the document, which was alarmingly 
explicit and straightforward, with a certain 
panic. He said to himself that there were 
no doubt ways in law by which to lessen 
the weight of such an attestation, or means 
of shaking its importance ; but it frightened 
him just as he was escaping from las first 
fright, and brought back all his excitement 
and alarm. 

He did not go to Berkeley Square, as Mr. 
Tottenham had recommended, but to his 
cid lodgings, where he found a bed with 
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difficulty, and where once more his two 
lives seemed to meet ia sharp encounter. 
But his head by this time was too füll of 
Scheines for to-morrow to permit of any 
personal speculation ; he was far, as yet, 
from seeing any end to his undertaking, 
and it was impossible to teil what journeys, 
what researches might be still before him. 
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CHAPTER IIL 



IN THE DEPTHS. 



NEXT morning he went first to his old 
lawyer, in whom he had confidence, 
and having copied the certificate, carefuUy 
changing the names, submitted it to him. 
Mr. Parchemin declared that he knew no- 
thing of Scotch law, but shook his head, 
and hoped there was nothing very unpleas- 
ant in the circumstances, declaring vehe- 
mently that it was a shame and disgrace 
that such snares should be spread for the 
unwary on the other side of the border. 
Was it a disgrace that Arthur Arden should 
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not have been protected in Scotland, as in 
England, from the quick-wittedness of the 
girl whom he had already cheated and 
meant to betray? Edgar feit that there 
might be something to be said on both 
sides of the question, as he left his copy in 
Mr. Parchemin s hands, who undertook to 
consult a Scotch legal authority on the ques- 
tion ; then he went upon his other business. 
I need not foUow him through his mani- 
fold and perplexing inquiries, or inform the 
reader how he was sent from office to office, 
and from secretary to secretary, or with 
what loss of time and patience his quest was 
accompanied. After several days' work, 
however, he ascertained that the chapel in 
Hart Street had indeed been licensed, but 
only used once or twice for marriages, and 
that no record of any such marriage as that 
which he was in search of could be found 
anywhere. A stray record of a class-meet- 
ing, in which Emma Lockwood had been 
admonished for levity of demeanour, was 
the sole mention of her to be found ; and 
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tliough the officials admitted a certaia care- 
lessness in the preservation of books be- 
longing to an extinct chapel, they declared 
it to be impossible that such a fact could 
have been absolutely ignored. There was, 
indeed, a rumour in the denomination that 
a local preacher had been found to have 
taken upon himself to perform a marriage, 
for which he had been severely reprimand- 
ed; but as he had been possessed of no 
authority to make such a proceeding legal, 
no register had been made of the fact, and 
Qnly the reprimand was inscribed on the 
books of the Community. This was the 
only opening for even a conjecture as to 
the truth of Miss Lockwood's first story. 
If the second could only have been dissi- 
pated as easily ! 

Edgar's inquiries among the Wesleyan 
authorities lasted, as I have said, several 
days, and caused him more fatigue of limb 
and of mind than it is easy to express. 
He went to Tottenham's — where, indeed, he 
showed himself every day, getting more and 
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more irritated with the Entertainment, and 
all its preparations — as soon as he had ascer- 
tained beyond doubt that the marriage at 
Hart Street Chapel was fictitious. Miss 
Lockwood, he was informed, was an invalid, 
but would see him in the young ladies* 
dining-room, where, accordingly, he found 
her, looking sharper, and whiter, and more 
worn than ever. He told her his news 
quietly, with a natural pity for the woman 
deceived ; a gleam of sudden light shone in 
her eyes. 

*' I told you so," she said, triumphantly ; 
" now didn't I teil you so ? He wanted to 
take me in — I feit it from the very first ; 
but he hadn't got to do with a fool, as he 
thought. I was even with him for that." 

" I have written to find out if your Scotch 
witnesses are alive," said Edgar. 

" Alive ! — why shouldn't they be alive, 
like I am, and like he is ?" she cried, with 
feverish irritability. *'Folks of our ages 
don't die ! — what are you thinking of ? And 
if they were dead, what would it matter ? — 
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there's their names as good as themselves. 
Ah ! I didn't botch my business any more 
than he botched his. You'll find it's all 
right." 

"I hope you are better," Edgar said, 
with a compassion that was all the more 
profound because the object of it neither de- 
served, nor would have accepted it. 

"Better — oh! thank you, I am quite 
well," she said lightly — " only a bit of a 
cold. Perhaps on the whole it's as well 
I'm not going to sing to-night ; a cold is so 
bad for one's voice. Good-bye, Mr. Earn- 
shaw. We'U meet at the old gentlemans 
tum-out to-night." 

And she waved her hand, dismissing poor 
Edgar, who left her with a warmer sense of 
disgust and dislike than had ever moved his 
friendly bosom before. And yet it was in 
this creature's interests he was working, and 
against Cläre ! Mr. Tottenham caught him 
on his way out, to hand him a number of 
letters which had arrived for him, and to 
call for his advice in the final preparations. 

VOL. III. B 
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The public had been shut out of the hall in 
which the Entertainment was to be, on pre- 
tence of alterations. 

" Three more resignations," Mr. Totten- 
ham Said, who was feverish and harassed, 
and looked like a man at the end of bis 
patience. " Heaven be praised, it will be 
over to-night! Come early, Earnshaw, if 
you can spare the time, and stand by me. 
If any of the performers get cross, and 
refuse to perform, what shall I do ?" 

*' Let them !" cried Edgar ; " ungrateful 
fools, after all your kindness." 

Edgar was too much harassed and an- 
noyed himself to be perfectly rational in his 
judgments. 

" Don't let US be uncharitable," said Mr. 
Tottenham ; ** have they perhaps, after all, 
much reason for gratitude? Is it not my 
own crotchet I am carrying out, in spite of 
all obstacles ? But it will be a lesson — I 
think it will be a lesson," he added. " And, 
Earnshaw, don't fail me to-night." 

Edgar went straight from the shop to Mr. 
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Parchemin's, to receive the opinion of the 
eminent Scotch law authority in respect to 
the marriage certificate. He had written to 
Robert Campbell, at Loch Arroch Head, 
suggesting that inquiries might be made 
about the persona who signed it, and had 
heard from him that morning that the land- 
lady of the inn was certainly to be found, 
and that she perfectly remembered having 
put her name to the paper. The waiter 
was no longer there, but could be easily laid 
hands upon. There was accordingly no 
liope except in the Scotch lawyer, who 
inight still make waste paper of the certifi- 
cate. Edgar found Mr. Parchemin hot and 
red, after a controversy with this function- 
ary. 

" He laughs at my indignation," said the 
old lawyer. " Well, I suppose if one did 
not heat one's seif in argument, what he 
says might have some justice in it. He says 
innocent men that let wonien alone, and 
innocent women that behave as they ought 
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to do, will never get any härm from the 
Scotch marriage law ; and that it*s always a 
safeguard for a poor girl that may have been 
led astray without meaning it. He says — 
well, I see you're impatient — though how 
such an anomaly can ever be suffered so 
near to civilization ! Well, he says it's as 
good a marriage as if it had been done in 
Westm inster Abbey by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. That's all the comfort IVe got 
to give you. I hope it hasn't got anything 
directly to say to you." 

"Thanks," said Edgar, faintly; "it has 
to do with some — ^very dear friends of mine. 
I could scarcely feel it more deeply if it 
concerned myself." 

" It is a disgrace to civilization !" cried the 
lawyer — "it is a Subversion of every honest 
principle. You young men ought to take 
warning ^^ 

" — ^To do a villainy of this kind, when we 
mean to do it, out of Scotland ?" said Edgar, 
" or we may find ourselves the victims in- 
stead of the victors ? Heaven forbid that I 
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should do anything to save a scoundrel from 
his just deserts !" 

" But I thought you were interested — 
deeply interested " 

" Not for him, the cowardly blackguard !" 
cried Edgar, excited beyond self-control. 

He turned away from the place, Holding 
the lawyer's opinion, for which he had spent 
a large part of his little remaining stock of 
money, clutched in his hand. A feverish, mo- 
mentary sense, almost of gratification, thatAr- 
den should havebeen thuspunished, possessed 
him — only for a moment. He hastened to 
the club, where he could sit quiet and think 
it over. He had not been able even to con- 
sider his own business, but had thrust his 
letters into his pocket without looking at 
them. 

When he found himself alone, or almost 
alone, in a corner of the librarj", he covered 
his face with his hands, and yielded to the 
crushing influence of this last certainty. 
Cläre was no longer an honoured matron, 
the possessor of a well-recognized position^ 
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the mother of children of whom she was 
proud, the wife of a man whom at least she 
had once loved, and who, presumably, had 
done nothing to make her hate and scorn 
him. God help her ! What was she now ? 
What was her position to be ? She had no 
relations to fall back upon, or to stand by 
her in her trouble, except himself, who was 
no relation — only poor Edgar, her loving 
brother, bound to her by everything but 
blood; but, alas! he knew that in such 
emergencies blood is everything, and other 
ties count for so little. The thought made 
his heart sick ; and he could not be silent^ 
could not hide it from her, dared not shut 
up this secret in his own mind, as he might 
have done almost anything eise that affected 
her painfuUy. There was but one way, but 
one Step before him now. 

His letters tumbled out of his pocket as 
he drew out Miss Lockwood's original paper, 
and he tried to look at them, by way of 
giving his overworn mind a pause, and that 
he might be the better able to choose the 
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best way of carrying out the duty now be- 
fore him. These letters were — some of 
them, at least — answers to those which he 
had written in the excitement and happy 
tumult of his mind, after Lady Mary's unin- 
tentional revelation. He read them as 
through a mist ; their very meaning came 
dimly upon him, and he could with difficulty 
realize the State of his feelings when, all 
glowing with the prospect of personal happi- 
ness, and the profound and tender exulta- 
tion with which he found himself to be still 
beloved, he had written these confident ap- 
peals to the kindness of his friends. Most 
likely, had he read the replies with a dis- 
engaged mind, they would have disappointed 
him bitterly, with a dreariness of downfall 
proportioned to his warmth of hope. But in 
his present State of mind every sound around 
him was muffled, every blow softened. One 
nail strikes out another, say the astute 
Italians. The mind is not capable of two 
profound and passionate pre-occupations at 
once. He read them with subdued con- 
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sciousness, with a veil before bis eyes. They 
were all friendly, and some were warmly 
cordial. ^'What can we do for you?" 
they all said. " If you could take a master- 
ship, I have interest at more than one 
public school ; but, alas I I suppose you did 
not even take your degree in England," one 
vvrote to hira. " If you knew anything 
about land, or had been trained to the law," 
said another, '' I inight have got you a land 
agency in Ireland, a capital thing for a man 
of energy and courage ; but then I fear you 
are no lawyer, and not much of an agri- 
culturist." "What can you do, my dear 
fellow?'' said a third, more cautiously. 
"Think what you are most fit for — you 
must know best yourself — and let me know, 
and I will try all I can do." 

Edgar laughed as he bundled them all 
back into his pocket. What was he most 
fit for? To be an amateur detective, and 
find out secrets that broke his heart. A 
duU ache for his own disappointment (though 
his mind was not lively enough to feel dis- 
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appöinted) seemed to add to the general 
despondency, the lowered life and oppressed 
heart of which he had been conscious with- 
out this. But then what had he to do with 
personal comfort or happiness? In the 
first place there lay this tremendous passage 
before him — this revelation to be made to 
Cläre. 

It was late in the afternoon before he 
could nerve himself to write the indis- 
pensable letter, from which he feit it was 
cowardly to shrink. It was not a model of 
composition, though it gave him a great 
deal of trouble. This is what he said : — 

"Sir, 

''It is deeply against my will 
that I address you, so long after all commu- 
nication has ended between us ; and it is pos- 
sible that you may not reniember even the 
new name with which I sign this. By a 
Singular and unhappy chance, facts in your 
past life, aifecting the honour and credit of 
the family, have been brought to my know- 
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ledge, of all people in the world. If I 
could have avoided the confidence, I should 
have done so ; but it was out of my power. 
When I say that these facts concern a 
person called Lockwood (or so called, at 
least, before her pretended marriage), you 
will, I have no doubt, understand what I 
mean. Will you meet me, at any place you 
may choose to appoint, for the purpose of 
discussing this most momentous and fatal 
business? I have examined it minutel)^, 
with the help of the best legal authority, 
froin whom the real names of the parties 
have been concealed, and I cannot hold out 
to you any hope that it will be easily ar- 
ranged. In order, however, to save it from 
being thrown at once into professional hands, 
and exposed to the public, will you commu- 
nicate with me, or appoint a time and place 
to meet me ? I entreat you to do this, for 
the sake of your children and family. I 
cannot trust myself to appeal to any other 
sacred claim upon you. For God's sake, let 
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me see you, and teil ine if you have any 
plea to raise I 

" Edgar Eahnshaw." 

He feit that the outburst at the end was 
injudicious, but could not restrain the ebulli- 
tion of feeling. If he could but be allowed 
to manage it quietly, to have her misery 
broken to Cläre without any interposition of 
the world's scorn or pity. She was the one 
utterly guiltless, but it was she who would 
be most exposed to animadversion ; he feit 
this, with his heart bleeding for his sister. If 
he had but had the privilege of a brother — 
if he could have gone to her, and drawn 
her gently away, and provided home and 
sympathy for her, before the blow had 
fallen ! But neither he nör anyone could 
do this, for Cläre was not the kind of being 
to make close friends. She reserved her love 
for the few who belonged to her, and had 
little or none to expend on strangers. Did 
she still think of him as one belonging to 
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her, or was his recollection altogether 
eclip"sed, blotted out froin her mind ? He 
began half a dozen letters to Cläre herseif, 
asking if she still thought of him, if she 
would allow hiin to remember that he was 
once her brother, with a humility which he 
could not have shown had she been as 
happy and prosperous as all the world 
believed her to be. But after he had 
written these letters, one after another, re- 
touching a phrase here, and an epithet 
there, v/hich was too weak or too strong for 
his excited fancy, and lingering over her 
nauie with tears in his eyes, he destroyed 
them all. Until he heard from her husband, 
he did not feel that he could venture to write 
to his sister. His sister ! — his poor, forlorn, 
ruined, solitary sister, rieh as she was, and 
surrounded bj^ all things advantageous 1 a 
wife, and yet no wife; the mother of 
children whose birth would be their shame ! 
Edgar rose up from where he was writing 
in the intolerable pang of this thought — he 
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could not keep still while it flashed through 
his mind. Clara, the proudest, the purest, the 
most fastidions of women — how could she 
bear it ? He said to himself that it was im- 
possible — impossible — that she must die of it! 
There was no way of escape for her. It 
would kill her, and his was the hand which 
had to give the blow. 

In this condition, with such thoughts run- 
ning over in his vexed brain, to go back to 
the shop, and find poor Mr. Tottenham 
wrestling among the difficulties which, poor 
man, were overwhelraing him, with dark 
lines of care under his eyes, and his face 
haggard with anxiety — ^iraagine, dear reader, 
what it was ! He could have laughed at 
the petty trouble ; yet no one could laugh 
at the pained face, the kind heart wounded, 
the manifest and quite overwhelming trou- 
ble of the philanthropist. 

" I don't even know yet whether they 
will keep to their engagements ; and we are 
all at sixes and sevens, and the Company 
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will begin to arrive in an hour or two !" 
cried poor Mr. Tottenham. Edgar's anxi- 
eties were so much more engrossing and 
terrible that to have a share in these small 
ones did him good ; and he was so indiflfer- 
ent that he calmed everybody, brought the 
unruly performers back to their senses, and 
thrust all the arrangements on by the sheer 
carelessness he feit as to whether they were 
ready or not. "Who cares about your 
play?" he said to Watson, who came to 
pour out his grievances. '* Do you thmk 
the Duchess of Middlemarch is so anxious 
to hear you ? They will enjoy themselves 
a great deal better chatting to each other." 

This brought Mr. Watson and his troupe 
to their senses, as all Mr. Tottenham's 
agitated remonstranceshad not brought them. 
Edgar did not care to be in the way of 
the fine people when they arrived. He got 
a kind word from Lady Mary, who whis- 
pered to him, " How ill you are looking ! 
You must teil us what it is, and let us help 
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you ;" for this kind woman found it hard to 
realise that there were things in which the 
Support of herseif and her husband would 
be but little efficacious : and he had ap- 
proached Lady Augusta, as has been re- 
corded, with some wistful, hopeless Inten- 
tion of recommending Cläre to her, in case 
of anything that might happen. But Lady 
Augusta had grown so pale at the sight of 
him, and had thrown so many uneasy glances 
round her, that Edgar withdrew, with his 
heart sornewhat heavy, feeling his bürden 
rather more than he could conveniently 
bear. He had gone and hid himself in the 
library, trying to read, and hearing far off 
the din of applause — the distant sound of 
voices. The noise of the visitors' feet ap- 
proaching had driven him from that refuge, 
when Mr. Tottenham, in high triumph, led 
his guests through his huge establishment. 
Edgar, dislodged, and not caring to put 
himself in the way of further discourage- 
ment, chose this moment to give his message 
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to Phil, and strayed away frotn sound and 
light into the retired passages, when that 
happened to him in bis time of extremity 
which it is now my business to record. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



A NEW EVENT. 



HAVE you— forgotten me— then?" 
" Forgotten you I" cried Edgar. 
Heaven help him ! — ^he did not advance 
nor take her hands, which she held out, 
kept back by bis honour and promise — tili 
he saw that her eyes were füll of tears, that 
her lips were quivering, unable to articulate 
anything more, and that her figure swayed 
slightly, as if tottering. Then all that was 
superficial went to the winds. He took her 
back through the half-lighted passage, sup' 
porting her tenderly, to Mr. Tottenham's 
room. The door closed behind them, and 

VOL. III. F 
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Gussy turned to him with swimming eyes — 
ej^es running over with tears and wistful 
happiness. She could not speak. She let 
him hold her, and looked up at him, all her 
heart in her face. Poor Edgar was seized 
upon at the sarae moment, all unprepared as 
he was, by that sudden gush of long- 
restrained feeling which carries all before it. 
*'Is this how it is to be?" he said, no 
louder than a whisper, holding her fast and 
close, grasping her slender arm, as if she 
might still flee from him, or revolt from his 
touch. But Gussy had no mind to escape. 
Either she had nothing to say, or she was 
still too much shaken to attempt to say it. 
She let her head drop like a flower over- 
charged, and leaned on him and feil a-sob- 
bing — feil on his neck, as the Bible says, 
though Gussy's little figure feil short of 
that, and she only leaned as high as she 
could reach, resting there like a child. If 
ever a man came at a step out of purgatory, 
or worse, into Paradise, it was this man. 
Utterly alone half an höur ago, now 
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companied so as all the world could not add 
to him. He did not try to stop her sobbing, 
but bent his head down upon hers, and I 
think for one moment let his own heart ex- 
pand into something which was like a sob 
too — an inarticulate utterance of all this 
fiudden rapture, unexpected, unlooked for, 
impossible as it was. 

I do not know which was the first to 
come to themselves. It must have been 
Gussy, whose sobs had relieved her soul. 
She stirred within his arm, and lifted her 
head, and tried to withdraw from him. 

'' Not yet, not yet," said Edgar. "Think 
how long I have wanted you, how long I 
have yearned for you ; and that I have no 
right to you even now." 

"Right!" said Gussy, softly — "you have 
the only right — no one can have any right 
but you." 

" Is it so ? — is it so ? Say it again," said 
Edgar. " Say that I am not a selfish hound, 
beguiling you ; but that you will have it so. 
Say you will have it so ! What I will is not 

f2 
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the question — it is your will that is my law/^ 

" Do you know what you are saying-^or 
have you turned a little foolish ?" said the 
Gussy of old, with a laugh which was füll 
of the tears with which her eyes were still 
shining and bright ; and then she paused, 
and looking up at him, blushing, hazarded 
an inquiry — " Are you in love with me 
now ?" she said. 

"Now ; and for how long ? — three years 
— every day and all day long !" cried Edgar. 
^* It could not do you any härm so far off. 
But I should not have dared to think of 
you so much if I had ever hoped for this." 

*^ Do not hold me so tight now," said 
Gussy. " I shall not run away. Do you 
remember the last time — ah ! we were not 
in love with each other then." 

"But loved each other — the difference is 
not very great," he said, looking at her 
wistfuUy, making his eyes once more familiär 
with her face. 

"Ah! there is a great difference," said 
Gussy. " We were only, as you said, fond 
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of each other ; I begaa to feel it when you 
were gone. Teil me all that has happeaed 
since," she said, suddenly — *' everything ! 
You said you had been Coming to ask me 
that dreadful morning. We have belonged 
to each other ever since ; and so much has 
happened to you. Teil me everything ; I 
have a right to know." 

''Nothing has happened to me but the 
best of all things," said Edgar, " and the 
vrorst. I have broken my word ; I pro- 
mised to your mother never to put myself 
in the way ; I have disgraced myself, and I 
don't care. And this has happened to me," 
he said low in her ear, " my darling ! Gussy, 
you are sure you know what you are do- 
ing ? I am poor, ruined, with no prospects 
for the moment " 

''Don't, please," said Gussy, throwing 
back her head with the old pretty move- 
ment. "I suppose you don't mean to be 
idle and lazy, and think me a bürden ; and 
I oan make myself very useful, in a great 
many ways. Wby should I have to think 
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what I am doing more than I ought to have 
done three years ago, when you came to 
Thornleigh that morning ? I had done my 
thinking then." 

" And, please God, you shall not repenfc 
of it !" cried the happy young man — " you 
shall not repent it, if I can help it. But 
your mother will not think so, darling ; she 
will upbraid me with keeping you back — 
from better things." 

"That will be to insult me !" cried Gussy^ 
flaming with hot, beautiful anger and shame. 
"Edgar, do you think I should have walked 
into your arms like this, not waiting to be 
asked, if I had not thought all this time that 
we have been as good as married these 
three years? Oh! what am I saying?" cried 
poor Gussy, overwhelmned with sudden 
confusion. It had seemed so natural, so 
matter-of-fact a Statement to her — until she 
had said the words, and read a new signifi- 
cance in the glow of delight which flashed 
up in his eyes. 

Is it necessary to follow this couple für« 
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ther into the foolishness of their mutual 
talk ? — it reads badly on paper, and in cold 
blood. They had forgotten what the hour 
was, and most other things, when Mr. Tot- 
tenhara, very weary, but satisfied, came 
suddenly into the room, with his head füll 
of the Entertainment. His eyes were raore 
worn than ever, but the lines of care under 
them had melted away, and a fatigued, 
half-imbecile smile of pleasure was hanging 
about his face. He was too much worn out 
to judge anyone — to be hard upon anyone 
that night. Fatigue and relief of mind had 
aifected hini like a genial, gentle intoxica- 
tion of the spirit. He stopped short, 
Startled, and perhaps shocked for the luo- 
ment, when Edgar, and that white little 
figure beside him, rose hastily froni the 
chairs, which had been so very near each 
other. I am afraid that, for the first mo- 
ment, Mr. Tottenham feit a chill of dread 
that it was one of his own young ladies 
from the establishment. He did not speak, 
and they did not speak for some moments. 
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Then, with an attempt at severity, Mr. Tot- 
tenham said, 

" Gussy, is it possible ? How should 
you have come here ?" 

*'0h! uncle, forgive us !" said Gussy, 
taking Edgar's arm, and clinging to it, 
" and speak to mamma for us. I accepted 
him three years ago, Uncle Tom. He is 
the same man — or, rather, a far nicer man," 
and here she gave a closer clasp to bis arm, 
and dropped her voice for the moment, 
" only poor. Only poor ! — does that raake 
all the difference? Can you teil me any 
reason, Uncle Tottenham, why .1 should 
give him up, now he has come back ?" 

"My dear," said Mr. Tottenham, alarmed 
yet conciliatory, " your mother — no, I don't 
pretend I see ife — your mother, Gussy, must 
be the best judge. Earnshaw, my dear fel- 
low, was it not understood between us ? I 
don't blame you. I don't say I wouldn't 
have done the same ; but was it not agreed 
between us? You should have given me 
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£air warning, and she should never have 
come here." 

" I gave Lady Mary fair warning," said 
Edgar, who feit himself ready at this mo- 
ment to confront the whole world. '^I 
promised to deny myself ; but no power in 
the World should make me deny Gussy 
anything she pleased ; and this is what she 
pleases, it appears," he said, looking down 
upon her with glowing eyes. "A poor 
thing, sir, but her own — and she chooses it. 
I can give up my own will, but Gussy shall 
have her will, if I can get it for her. I 
gave Lady Mary fair warning ; and then we 
raet unawares." 

''And it was all my doing, please, uncle/' 
said Gussy, with a little curtsey. She was 
trembling with happiness, with agitation, 
with the mingled excitement and calm of 
great emotion ; but still she could not shut 
out from herseif the humour of the Situa- 
tion — " it was all my doing, please." 

'* Ah ! I see how it is," said Mr. Totten- 
ham. '^ You have been carried off, Earn- 
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shaw, and m'ade a prey of against your will. 
Don't ask me for my opinion, yes or no. 
Take what good you can of to-night, you 
will have a pleasant waking up, I promise 
you, to-morrow morning. The question is, 
in the meantime, how are you to get home ? 
Every soul is gone, and my little brougham 
is waiting, with places for two only, at the 
door. Send that fellow away, and 111 take 
you home to your mother." 

But poor Gussy had very little heart to 
send her recovered lover away. She clung to 
his arm, with a face like an April day, be- 
tween smiles and tears. 

'^ He says quite true. We shall have a 
dreadful morning," she said, disconsolately. 
" When can you come, Edgar ? I will say 
nothing tili you come." 

As Gussy spoke there came suddenly back 
upon Edgar a reflection of all he had to do. 
Life had indeed come back to him all at 
once, her hands füll of thorns and roses 
piled together. He fixed the time of his 
visit to Lady Augusta next morning, as he 
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put Gussy into Mr. Tottenhara's brougham, 
and setting oS himself at a great pace, ar- 
rived at Berkeley Square as soon as they 
did, and attended her to the welUknown 
door. Gussy turned round on the threshold 
of the house where he had been once so 
joyfully received, but where his appearance 
now,heknew, would be regarded with horror 
and consternation, and waved her hand ta 
him as he went away. But having done so, 
I am afraid her courage failed, and she 
stole away rapidly upstairs, and took refuge 
in her own room, and even put herseif 
within the citadel of her bed. 

" I came home with Uncle Tottenham in 
his broughara," she said to Ada, who, half- 
alarmed, paid her a furtive visit, " and I am 
so tired and sleepy !" 

Poor Gussy, she was safe for that night, 
but when morning came what was to be- 
come of her ? So far from being sleepy, I 
do not believe that, between the excitement, 
the joy, and the terror, she closed her eyes 
that whole night. 
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Mr. Töttenham, too, got out of the 
brougham at Lady Augusta's door ; his own 
house was oa the other side of the Square. 
He sent the carriage away, and took Edgar's 
arm, and marched him solemnly along the 
damp pavement. 

" Earnshaw, my dear fellow," he said, in 
the deepest of sepulchral tones, '' I am afraid 
you have been very iraprudent. You will 
have a mauvais quart dheure to-morrow." 

" I know it," Said Edgar, himself feeling 
somewhat alarmed, in the midst of his happi- 
ness. 

''I am afraid — ^you ought not to have let 
her carry you off your feet in this way ; you 
ought to have been wise for her and your- 
self too ; you ought to have avoided any 
explanation. Mind, I don't say that ray 
feelings go with that sort of thing ; but in 
common prudence — in justice to her *' 

" Justice to her!" cried Edgar. "Ifshe 
has been faithful for three years, do you 
think she is likely to change now ? All that 
time not a word has passed between us; 
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but you told me yourself she would not 
hear of — anything ; that she spoke of retir- 
ing frorn the world. Would that be wiser 
or lüore prudent? Look here, nobody in 
the World has been so kind to me as you. 
I want you to understand me, A man may 
sacrifice his own happiness, but has he any 
right to sacrifice the woraan he loves ? It 
sounds vain, does it not? — ^butif she chooses 
to think this her happiness, am I to contra- 
dict her? I will do all that becomes a 
man," cried Edgar, unconsciously adopting, 
in his excitement, the well-known words, 
'* but do you mean to say it is a man's duty 
to crush, and balk, and stand out against the 
woman he loves ?" 

" You are getting excited/' said Mr. Tot- 
tenham. *' Speak lower, for heaven's sake ! 
Earnshaw ; don't let poor Mary hear of it 
to-night." 

There was something in the tone in which 
he said poor Mary, with a profound comic 
pathos, as if his wife would be the chief 
sufferer, which almost overcame Edgar's 
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gravity. Poor Mr. Tottenham was weak 
witli his own sufferings, and with the blessed 
sense that he had got over them for the 
moment. 

" What a help you were to me this after- 
noon," he said, 'Hhough I daresay your 
' mind was füll of other things. Nothing 
would have settled into place, and we should 
have had a failure instead of a great success 
but for you. You think it was a great suc- 
cess ? Everybody said so. And your poor 
lady, Earnshaw — your — friend — what of 
her ? Is it as bad as you feared ?" 

" It is as bad as it is possible to be," said 
Edgar, suddenly sobered. " I must ask 
further indulgence from you, I fear, to see 
a very bad business to an end." 

*' You mean, a few days' freedom ? Yes, 
certainly; perhaps it might be as well in 
every way. And money — are you sure you 
have money? Perhaps it is just as well 
you did not come to the Square, though 
they were ready for you, Do you come 
with me to-night ?" 
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** I am at iny old rooms," said Edgar. 
^* Now that the Entertainment is over, I shall 
not return tili my business is done — or not 
then, if you think it best." 

*' Nothing of the sort !" cried his friend — 
*^ only tili it is broken to poor Mary," he 
added, onee more lachryraose. " But, 
Earnshaw, poor fellow, I feel for you. 
You'll let me know what Augusta says ?" 

And Mr. Tottenham opened his door 
with his latch-key, and crept upstairs like a 
criminal. He was terrified for his wife, to 
whom he feit this bad news must be broken 
with all the precaution possible ; and though 
he could not prevent his own thoughts froni 
straying into a weak-minded sympathy 
with the lovers, he did not feel at all sure 
that she would share his sentiments. 

" Mary, at heart, is a dreadful little aris- 
tocrat," he said to himself, as he lingered in 
his dressing-room to avoid her questions; 
not knowing that Lady Mary's was the rash 
hand which had set this train of inlBammables 
first alight. 
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Next morning — ah ! next morning, there 
was the rub ! — Edgar would have to face 
Lady Augusta, and Gussy her mother, and 
Mr. Tottenham, who feit himself by this 
time an accompHce, bis justly indignant 
wife; besides that the latter unfortunate 
gentleman had also to go to the shop, and 
face the resignations oifered to himself, and 
deadly feuds raised amongst bis " assistants," 
by the preliminaries of last night. In the 
meantime, all the culprits tried hard not to 
think of the terrible moraent that awaited 
them, and I think the lovers succeeded. 
Lovers have the best of it in such emergen- 
cies ; the enchanted ground of recoUection 
and Imagination to which they can retura 
being more utterly severed from the com- 
mon World than any other refuge. 

The members of the party who remained 
longest up were Lady Augusta and Ada, 
who sat over the fire in the mother's bed- 
room, and discussed everything with a gene- 
rally satisfied and cheerful tone in their 
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" Gussy came home with Uncle Totten- 
ham ia bis brougham," said Ada. " She 
has gone to bed. She was out in her dis- 
trict a long time this morning, and I think 
she is very tired to-night." 

" Oh, her district 1'' cried Lady Augusta. 
" I like girls to think of the^ poor, my dear 
— you know I do — I never oppose anything 
in reason ; but why Gussy should work like 
a slave, spoiling her hands and complexion, 
and exposing herseif in all weathers for the 
sake of her district ! And it is not as if she 
had no opportunities. I wish you would 
speak to her, Ada. She ought to marry, if 
it were only for the sake of the boys ; and 
why she is so obstinate, I cannot coneeive." 

*' Mamma, don't say so — ^you know well 
enough why," said Ada quietly. " I don't 
say you should give in to her ; but at least 
you know." 

** Well, I must say I think my daughters 
have been hard upon me," said Lady Au- 
gusta, with a sigh — " even you, my darling 
— though I can't find it in my heart to blame 
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you. But, to change the subject, did you 
notice, Ada, how well Harry was looking ? 
Dear fellow ! he has got over his little 
troubles with your father. Tottenham's 
has done him good ; he always got on 
well with Mary aad your odd, good uncle. 
Harry is so good-hearted and so siraple- 
minded, he can get on with anybody ; and 
I quite feel that I had a good inspiration," 
Said Lady Augusta, with a significant nod of 
her head, " when I sent him there. I am 
sure it has been for everybody's good." 

"In what way, mamma?" said Ada, 
who was not at all so confident in Harry's 
powers. 

"Well, dear, he has been on the spot," 
said Lady Augusta ; " he has exercised an 
excellent influence. When poor Edgar, 
poor dear fellow, came up to me to-night, I 
could not think what to do for the best, for 
I expected Gussy to appear any moment ; 
and even Mary and Beatrice, had they seen 
him, would have made an unnecessary fiiss. 
But he took the hint at my first glance. I 
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can only believe it was dear Harry's doing, 
showing him the utter hopelessness — Poor 
fellow !" Said Lady Augusta, putting her 
handkerchief to her eyes. '' Oh I iny dear, 
how inscrutable are the ways of Providence I 
Had things been ordered otherwise, what a 
comfort he might have been to us — what a 
help !" 

"When you like him so well yourself, 
mamma," said gentle Ada, "you should 
understand poor Gussy's feelings, who was 
always encouraged to think of him — tili the 
change came." 

" That is just what I say, dear," said Lady 
Augusta ; " if things had been ordered other- 
wise ! We can't change the arrangements of 
Providence, however much we may regret 
them. But at least it is a great comfort about 
dear Harry. How well he was looking ! — 
and how kind and aifectionate I I almost 
feit as if he were a boy again, just come 
from school, and so glad to see his people. 
It was by far the greatest pleasure I had to- 
night." 

g2 
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And so this unsuspecting woman went to 
bed. She had a good night, for she was not 
afraid of the morrow, dismal as were the 
tidings it was fated to bring to her maternal 
ear. 
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CHAPTER V. 



BERKELEY SQUARE. 



AT eleven o'clock next morning, Edgar, 
with a beating heart, knocked at the 
door in Berkeley Square. The footman, 
who was an old servant, and doubtless re- 
membered all about him, let him in with a 
certain hesitation — so evident that Edgar 
reassured him by saying, " I am expected," 
which was all he could manage to get out 
with his dry lips. Heaven send him better 
utterance when he gets to the moment of his 
trial! I leave the reader to imagine the 
eifect produced when the door of the 
morning room, in which Lady Augusta was 
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seated with her daughters, was suddenly 
opened, and Edgar, looking very pale, and 
terribly serious, walked into the room. 

They were all there. The table was 
covered with patterns for Mary's trousseau, 
and she herseif was examining a heap of 
shawls, with Ada, at the window. Gussy, 
expectant, and changing colour so often that 
her agitation had already been remarked 
upon several times this morning, had kept 
close to her mother. Beatrice was practis- 
ing a piece of music at the little piano in the 
corner, which was the girls' favourite refuge 
for their musical studies. They all stopped 
in their various occupations, and turned round 
when he came in. Lady Augusta sprang 
to her feet, and put out one hand in awe 
and horror, to hold him at arni's length. 
Her first look was for him, her second for 
Gussy, to whom she said, " Go— instantly !" 
as distinctly as eyes could speak ; but, for 
once in her lifo, Gussy would not understand 
her mother's e5'es. And, what was worst of 
all, the two young ones, Mary and Beatrice, 
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when they caught sight of Edgar, uttered 
each a cry of delight, and rushed upon him 
"with eager hands outstretched. 

" Oh ! you have come home for It ! — say 
you have come home for It !" cried Mary, 
to whom her approaching wedding was the 
one event which shadowed earth and 
heaven. 

"Girls!" cried Lady Augusta, severely, 
" do not lay hold upon Mr. Earnshaw in 
that rüde way. Go upstairs, all of you. 
Mr. Earnshaw's business, no doubt, is with 
me. 

" Oh ! mamma, mayn't I talk to him for 
a moment?" cried Mary, aggrieved, and 
unwilling, in the fulness of her privileges, to 
acknowledge herseif still under subjection. 

But Lady Augusta's eyes spoke very de- 
cisively this time, and Ada set the example by 
hastening away. Even Ada, however, could 
not resist the Impulse of putting her hand in 
Edgar's as she passed him. She divined 
everything in a moment. She said " God 
bless you 1" softly, so that no one could hear 
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it but himself. Only Gussy did not niove. 

" I naust stay, mamma," she said, in tones 
so vehement that even Lady Augusta was 
awed by them. " I will never disobey you 
again, but I must stay !" 

And then Edgar was left alone, facing the 
offended lady. Gussy had stolen behind her, 
whence she could throw a glance of syrapathy 
to her betrothed, undisturbed by her mother. 
Lady Augusta did not ask him to sit down. 
She seated herseif in a stately manner, like 
a queen receiving a rebeL 

'•Mr. Earnshaw," she said, solemnly, 
'^ after all that has passed between us, and 
all you have promised — I must believe 
that there is some very grave reason for 
your unexpected visit to-day." 

What a different reception it was from 
that she had given him, when — Coming, as 
she supposed, on the same errand which 
really brought him now — he had to teil her 
of his loss of everything I Then the whole 
house had been pleasantly excited over the 
impending proposal; and Gussy had been 
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kissed and petted by all her sisters, as the 
heroine of the drama ; and Lady Augusta's 
motherly heart had swelled with gratitude 
to God that she had secured for her daughter 
not only a good match, but a good man. It 
was difficult for Edgar, at least, to shut out 
all recoUection of the one scene in the other. 
He answered with less humility than he 
had shown before, and with a dignity which 
impressed her, in spite of herseif, 

*' Yes, there is a very grave reason for it," 
he said — "the gravest reason — without which 
I should not have intruded upon you. I 
made you a voluntary promise some time 
since, seeing your dismay at my re-appear- 
ance, that I would not interfere with any of 
your plans, or put myself in your way." 

*'Yes," said Lady Augusta, in all the 
horror of suspense. Gussy, behind, whis- 
pered, "You have not! — you have not!" 
tili her mother turned and looked at her, 
when she sank upon the nearest seat, and 
covered her face with her hands. 

" I might say that I have not, according 
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to the mere letter of my word," said Edgar ; 
'^ but I will not stand by that. Lady Au- 
gusta, 1 have come to teil you that I have 
broken my promise. I find I had no right 
to make it. I answered for myself, but not 
for another dearer than myself. The pledge 
was given in ignorance, and foolishly. I 
have broken it, and I have come to ask you 
to forgive me." 

"You have broken your word? Mr. 
Earnshaw, I was not aware that gentlemen 
ever did so. I do not believe you are 
capable of doing so," she cried, in great 
agitation. " Gussy, go upstairs, you have 
nothing to do with this discussion — you were 
not a part)' to the bargain. I cannot — 
cannot allow myself to be treated in this 
way ! Mr. Earnshaw, think what you are 
saying! You cannot go back from your 
word !" 

" Forgive me/' he said, " I have done it. 
Had I known all, I would not have given 
the promise ; I told Lady Mary Tottenham 
so ; my pledge was for myself, to restrain 
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my own feelings. Frorn the raoment that 
it was betrayed to ine that she too had feel- 
ings to restrain, my very principle of action, 
my rule of honour, was changed. It was no 
longer my duty to deny myself to obey you. 
My first duty was to her, Lady Augusta — if 
in that I disappoint you, if I grieve you '* 

" You do more than disappoint me — you 
hmrify me!'' cried Lady Augusta. *'You 
make rae think that nothing is to be relied 
upon — no man's word to be trusted. No, 
no, we must have no more of this," she said, 
with vehemence. " Forget what you have 
said, Mr. Earnshaw, and I will try to forget 
it. Go to your room, Gussy — this is no 
scene for you." 

Edgar stood before his judge motionless, 
saying no more. I think he feit now how 
completdy the tables were turned, and what 
an almost cruel advantage he had over her. 
His part was that of fact and reality, which 
no one could conjure back into nothingness ; 
and hers that of Opposition, disapproval, 
resistance to the inevitable. He was the 
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rock, and she the vexed and vexing waves, 
dashing against it, unable to overthrow it. 
In their last great encounter these positions 
had been reversed, and it was she who had 
coramand of the Situation. Now, howso- 
ever parental authority might resist, or the 
World oppose, the two lovers knew very 
well, being persons in their füll senses, and 
of füll age, that they had but to persevere, 
and their point would be gained. 

Lady Augusta feit it too — it was this 
which had made her so deeply alarmed from 
the first, so anxious to keep Edgar at arm's 
length. The moment she caught sight of 
him on this particular morning, she feit that 
all was over. But that certainty unfortu- 
nately does not quench the feelings of Oppo- 
sition, though it inay take all hope of 
eventual success from them. All that this 
secret conviction of the uselessness of re- 
sistance did for Lady Augusta was to make 
her more hot, more desperate, more achamee 
than she had ever been. She grew angry at 
the silence of her Opponent — his very pa- 
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tience seemed a renewed wrong, a con- 
temptuous evidence of conscious power. 

"You do not say anything," she cried. 
" You allow me to speak without an answer. 
What do you mean me to understand by 
this ? — that you defy me ? I have treated 
you as a friend all along. I thought you 
were good, and honourable, and true. I 
have always stood up for you — treated you 
almost like a son ! And is this to be the 
end of it ? You defy me ! You teach my 
own child to resist my will I You do not 
even keep up the farce of respecting my 
opinion — now that she has gone over to your 
side !" 

Here poor Lady Augusta got up from 
her chair, flushed and trembling, with the 
tears Coming to her ej^es, and an angry de- 
spair warring against very different feelings 
in her mind. She rose up, not looking at 
either of the culprits, and leant her arm on the 
mantelpiece, and gazed unawares at her own 
excited, troubled countenance in the glass. 
Yes, they had left her out of their calcula- 
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tions ; she who had always (she knew) beeri 
so good to them ! It no longer seemed 
worth while to send Gussy away, to treat 
her as if she were innocent of the complot. 
She had gone over to the other side. Lady 
Augusta feit herseif deserted, slighted, in- 
jured, with the two against her — and deter- 
mined, doubly determined, neverto yield. 

" Mamma," said Gussy, softly, " do not be 
angry with Edgar. Don't you know, as well 
as I, that I have always been on his side ?" 

"Don't venture to say a word to me, 
Gussy," said Lady Augusta. "I will not 
«ndure it from you !" 

" Mamma, I must speak. It was you who 
turned my thoughts to him first. Was it 
likely that / should forget him because he 
was in trouble ? Why, you did not ! You 
yourself were fond of him all along, and 
trusted him so that you took his pledge to 
give up his own will to yours. But I never 
gave any pledge," said Gussy, folding her 
hands. "You never asked me what I 
thought, or I should have told you. I have 
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been waiting for Edgar. He has not dared 
to come to me since he came back to Eng- 
land, because of bis promse to you ; and I 
have not dared to go to him, because — 
simply because I was a woman. But when 
we met, raamma — when we 77ietj I say — not 
his seeking or my seeking — by accident, as 
you call it " 

" Oh ! accident !" cried Lady Augusta, 
with a sneer, which sat very strangely upon 
her kind face. "Accident! One knows 
how such accidents come to pass !'* 

*' If you doubt our truth," cried Gussy, in 
a little outburst, " of course there is no more 
to say." 

" I beg your pardon," said the mother, 
faintly. She had put herseif in the wrong. 
The sneer, the first and only sneer of which 
poor Lady Augusta had known herseif tobe 
guilty, turned to a weapon against her. 
Compunction and shame fiUed up the last 
drop of the conflicting emotions that pos- 
sessed her. " It is easy for you both to 
speak," she said, " very easy ; to you it is 
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nothing but a matter of feeling. You never 
ask j^'ourself how it is to be done. You 
never think of the thousand difficulties with 
the World, with your father, with circum- 
stances. What have I taken the trouble to 
struggle for? You yourself do me justice, 
Gussy ! Not because I would not have pre- 
ferred Edgar — oh ! don't come near me !" 
she cried, holding out her hand to keep him 
back ; as he approached a step at the softea- 
ing sound of his name — "don't work upon 
my feelings ! It is cruel ; it is taking a 
mean advantage. Not because I did not pre- 
fer him — but because life is not a dream, as 
you think it, not a romance, nor a poem. 
What am I to do ?" cried Lady Augusta, 
clasping her hands, and raising them with 
unconscious, most natural theatricalness. 
" What am I to do ? How am I to face 
your father, your brothers, the world ?" 

I do not know what the two listeners 
could have done, after the climax of this 
Speech, but to put themselves at her feet, 
with that instinct of nature in extreme cir- 
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cumstances which the theatre has seized for 
its own, and given a partially absurd colour 
to ; but they were saved from thus commit- 
ting themselves by the sudden and precipi- 
tate entrance of Lady Mary, who flung the 
door open, and suddenly rushed among them 
without warning or preparation. 

" 1 come to warn you," she cried, " Au- 
gusta !'■ Then stopped short, seeing at a 
glance the State of affairs. 

They all stood gazing at each other for a 
inoment, the others not divining what this In- 
terruption might mean, and feeling instinct- 
ively driven back upon conventional self- 
restraint and propriety, by the entrance of 
the new-comer. Lady Augusta unclasped her 
hands, and stole back guiltily to her chair. 
Edgar recovered his wits, and placed one for 
Lady Mary. Gussy dropped upon the sofa 
behind her mother, and cast a secret glance 
of triumph at hiui from eyes still wet with 
tears. He alone remained standing, a cul- 
prit still on his trial, who feit the number 
of his judges increased, without knowing 
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whether his cause would take a favourable 
or unfavourable aspect in the eyes of the 
new occupant of the judicial bench. 

" What have you all been doing ?" said 
Lady Mary — " you look as rnuch confused 
and scared by my appearance as if I had 
disturbed you in the midst of some wrong- 
doing or other. Am I to divine what has 
happened? It is what I was Coming to 
warn you against ; I was going to say that I 
could no longer answer for Mr. Eamshaw — ^' 

*' I have spoken for myself," said Edgar. 
"Lady Augusta knows that all my ideas 
and my duties have changed. I do not 
think I need stay longer. I should prefer 
to write to Mr. Thornleigh at once, unless 
Lady Augusta objects; but I can take no 
final negative now from anyone but Gussy 
herseif." 

"And that he shall never have!" cried 
Gussy, with a ring of premature triumph 
in her voice. Her mother turned round 
upon her again with a glance of fire. 

"Is that the tone you have learned 
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among the Sisters?" said Lady Augusta, 
severely. " Yes, go, Mr. Eamshaw, go — 
we have had enough of this." 

Edgar was perhaps as much shaken as 
any of them by all he had gone through. He 
went up to Lady Augusta, and took her 
half-unwilling hand and kissed it. 

" Do you remember," he said, " dear 
Lady Augusta, when you cried over me in 
my ruin, and kissed me like my mother ? 
/ cannot forget it, if I should live a hundred 
years. You have never abandoned me, 
though you feared me. Say one kind word 
to me before I go." 

Lady Augusta tried hard not to look at 
the supplicant. She turned her head away, 
she gulped down a something in her throat 
which almost overcame her. ^ The tears 
rushed to her eyes. 

" Don't speak to me !" she cried — " don't 
speak to me ! Shall I not be a sufferer 
too? God bless you, Edgar! I have al- 
ways feit like your mother. Go away I — 
go away ! — don't speak to me any more !" 

h2 
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Edgar had the sense to obey her without 
another look or word. He did not evea 
pause to glance at Gussy (at which she was 
much aggrieved), but left the room at once. 
And then Gussy crept to her mother s side^ 
and knelt down there, clinging with her 
arms about the vanquished Rhadamantha ; 
and the three women kissed each other, 
and cried together, not quite sure whether 
it was for sorrow or joy. 

"You are in love with him yourself, 
Augusta !" cried Lady Mary, laughing and 
crying together before this outburst was over. 

"And so I am," said Gussy*s mother, 
diying her kind eyes. 

Edgar, as he rushed out, saw heads peep- 
ing over the staircase, of which he took no 
notice, though one of them was no less than 
the curled and shining head of the future 
Lady Granton, destined Marchioness (one day 
or other) of Hauteville, He escaped from 
these anxious spies, and rushed through the 
hall, feeling himself safest out of the house. 
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But on the threshold he met Harry Thorn- 
leigh, who looked at him from head to foot 
with an insolent surprise which made Edgar's 
blood boil. 

" You here !" said Harry, with unmistak- 
ably disagreeable intention ; then all at once 
his tone changed — Edgar could not imagine 
why — and he held out his band in greeting. 
" Missed you at Tottenham's," said Harry ; 
** they all want you. That little brüte Phil 
is getting unendurable. I wish you'd whop 
him when you go back." 

" I shall not be back for some days," said 
Edgar shortly. '' I have business— •" 

" Here?" asked Harry, with well-simulated 
surprise. " If you'U let me give you a little 
advice, Earnshaw, and won't take it amiss — 
I can't help saying you'll get no good here." 

" Thank you," said Edgar, feeling a glow 
of offence mount to his face. " I suppose 
every man is the best judge in his own case ; 
but, in the meantime, I am leaving town 
— for a day or two." 
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" Au revoiVj then, at Tottenham's," said 
Harry, with a nod, half-hostile, half-friendly, 
and marched into his own house, or what 
would one day be his own house, with tho 
air of a master. Edgar left it with a curious 
sense of the discouragement meant to be 
conveyed to him, which was half-whimsical, 
half-painful. Harry meant nothing less 
than to make him feel that his presence was 
undesired and inopportune, without, how- 
ever, making any breach with him ; he had 
his own reasons for keeping up a certain 
degree of friendship with Edgar, but he had 
no desire that it should go any further than 
he thought proper and suitable. As for his 
sister's feelings in the matter, Harry ignored 
and scouted them with perfect calm and self- 
possession, If she went and entered a 
Sisterhood, as they had all feared at one 
time, why, she would make a fool of her- 
seif, and there would be an end of it ! "I 
shouldn't interfere," Harry had said. "It 
would be silly ; but there would be an end 
of her — no more responsibility, and that 
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sort of thing. Let her, if she likes, so long 
as you're sure she'U stay." But to allow 
her to make " a low marriage " was an en- 
tirely different matter. Therefore he set 
Edgar down, according to his own con- 
sciousness, even though he was quite disin- 
clined to quarrel with Edgar. He was 
troubled by no meltings of heart, such as 
disturbed the repose of his mother. He 
liked the man well enough, but what had 
that to do with it ? It was necessary that 
Gussy should marry well if she married at 
all — not so much for herseif as for the future 
interests of the house of Thomleigh. Harry 
feit that to have a set of little beggars call- 
ing him " uncle," in the future ages, and 
sheltering theraselves under the shadow of 
Thornleigh, was a thing totally out of the 
question. The heir indeed might choose 
for himself, having it in his power to bestow 
honour, as in the case of King Cophetua. 
But probably even King Cophetua would 
have deeply disapproved, and indeed inter- 
dicted beggar-maids for his brother, how 
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much morebeggar-men for bis sisters — or any 
connection which could detract from the im- 
portance of the future head of the house. 
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CHAPTER VL 



A SUGGESTION. 



HAVING found his family in consider- 
able agitation, the cause of which 
they did not disclose to him, but from which 
he formed, by his unaided genius, the agree- 
able conclusion that Edgar had been definite- 
ly sent oflf, probably after some presumptuous 
oflfer, which Gussy at last was wise enough 
to see the folly of — '^ I see youVe sent that 
fellow off for good," he said to his sister ; 
" and Tm glad of it." ' 

" Oh ! yes, for good," said Gussy, with a 
flash in her eyes, which he, not very bril- 
liant in his perceptions, took for indignation 
at Edgar's presumption. 
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" He is a cheeky beggar," said unconscious 
Harry ; " a setting down will do him good." 

But though his heart was füll of his 
own affairs, he thought it best, on the whole, 
to defer the confidence with which he meant 
to honour Lady Augusta, to a more con- 
venient season. Harry was not particularly 
bright, and he feit his own concerns to be 
so infinitely more important than anything 
concerning " the girls," that the two things 
could not be put in comparison ; but yet the 
immediate precedent of the sending away of 
Gussy's lover was perhaps not quite the 
best that could be wished for the favourable 
hearing of Harry's love. Besides, Lady 
Augusta was not so amiable that day as she 
often was. She was surrounded by a flutter 
of girls, putting questions, teasing her for 
replies, which she seenied very little dis- 
posed to give ; and Harry had soniewhat 
fallen in his mother's opinion, since it had 
been proved that to have him " on the spot " 
had really been quite ineflicacious for her 
purpose. Her confidence in him had been 
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SO unjustifiably great, thougli Harry wa» 
totally ignorant of it, that her unexpected 
disapproval was in proportion now. 

" It was not Harry 's fault," Ada had ven- 
tured to say. " How could he guide events 
that happened in London when he was at 
Tottenhara's ?" 

" He ought to have paid more attention,'^ 
was all that Lady Augusta said. And un- 
consciously she turned a cold Shoulder to 
Harry, rather glad, on the whole, that there 
was somebody, rightly or wrongly, to blame. 

So Harry returned to Tottenham's with 
his aunt, hurriedly proffering a visit a few 
days after. Nobody perceived the sup- 
pressed excitement with which he made this 
offer, for the house was too füll of the stir 
of one storm, scarcely blown over, to think 
of another. He went back, accordingly, 
into the country stillness, and spent another 
üngering twilight hour with Margaret. How 
diiferent the atmosphere seemed to be in 
which she was ! It was another world to 
Harry ; he seemed to himself a better man. 
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V 

How kind he feit towards the little girl ! — 
he who would have liked to kick Phil, and 
thought the Tottenhara children so ridicu- 
lously out of place, brought to the front, as 
they always were. When little Sibby was 
" brought to the front," her mother seeraed 
but to gain a grace the rnore, and in the 
cottage Harry was a better man. He took 
down with him the loveliest bouquet of 
flowers that could be got in Covent Garden, . 
and a few plants in pots, the choicest of 
their kind, and quite unlikely, had he 
known it, to suit the atraosphere of the 
poky little cottage parlour. 

Mr. Franks had begun to move out of 
the doctor's house, and very soon the new 
family would be able to make their entrance. 
Margaret and her brother were going to 
town to get sorae furniture, and Harry 
volunteered to give them the benefit of his 
experience, and join their party. 

'*But we want cheap things," Margaret 
Said, true to her principle of making no 
false pretences that could be dispensed with. 
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This did not in the least affect Harry ; he 
would have stood by and listened to her 
cheapening a pot or kettle with a conviction 
that it was the very best thing to do. There 
are other kinds of love, and some which do 
not so heartily accept as perfect all that is 
done by their object ; and there are differ- 
ent stages of love, in not all of which, per- 
haps, is this beautlful satisfaction apparent ; 
but at present Harry could see nothing 
wrong in the object of his adoration. What- 
ever she did was right, graceful, beautiful — 
the wisest and the best. I do not suppose 
it is in the nature of things that this lovely 
and delightful State of sentiment could last 
— but for the nioment so it was. And 
thus, while poor Lady Augusta passed her 
days peacefully enough — half happy, half 
wretched, now allowing herseif to listen ta 
Gussy's anticipations, now asking bitterly 
how on earth they expected to exist — this 
was preparing for her which was to turn 
even the glory of Mary's approaching wed- 
ding into misery, and overwhelra the whole 
house of Thornleigh with dismay. So blind 
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is human nature, that Lady Augusta had 
not the slightest apprehension about Harry. 
He, at least, was out of harm's way — so long 
as the poor boy could find anything to 
amuse him in the country — she said to her- 
seif, with a sigh of satisfaction and relief. 

At the other Tottenham's, things were 
settling down after the Entertainment, and 
happily the result had been so gratifying 
and successful that all the feuds and search- 
ings of hearts had calmed down. The sup- 
per had been '^ beautiful," the guests gra- 
cious, the enjoyment almost perfect. There- 
after, to his dying day, Mr. Robinson was 
able to quote what Her Grace the Duchess 
of Middlemarch had said to him on the 
subject of his daughter's Performance, and 
the Duchess's joke became a kind of capital 
for the establishment, always ready to be 
drawn upon. No other establishment had 
before oflfered a subject of witty remark 
(though Her Grace, good soul, was totally 
unaware of having been witty) to a Duchess 
— no other young ladies and gentlemen at- 
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tached to a house of business had ever 
hobbed and nobbed with the great people 
in Society. The individuals who had sent 
in resignations were too glad to be allowed 
to forget them, and Mr. Tottenham was in 
the highest feather, and feit his scheme to 
have prospered beyond his highest hopes. 

"There is nothing so humanizing as social 
intercourse," he said. " I don t say my 
people are any great things, and we all 
know that society, as represented by Her 
Grace of Middlemarch, is not overwhelm- 
ingly witty or agreeable — eh, Earnshaw? But 
somehow, in the clash of the two extremes, 
something is Struck out — a spark that you 
could not have otherwise — a really improv- 
ing influence. I have always thought so ; 
and, thank heaven, I have lived to carry out 
my theory." 

"At the cost of very hard work, and 
much annoyance," said Edgar. 

"Oh! nothing — nothing, Earnshaw — mere 
bagatelles. I was tired, and had lost my 
temper — very wrong, but I suppose it will 
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happen soinetimes; and not being perfect 
myself, how am I to expect my people to 
be perfect?" said the philanthropist. " Never 
mind these little matters. The pother has 
blown over, and the good remains. By 
the way, Miss Lockwood is asking for you, 
Earnshaw — ^have you cleared up that busi- 
ness of hers? She's in a bad way, poor 
creature ! She would expose herseif with 
bare arms and Shoulders, tili I sent her an 
opera-cloak, at a great sacrifice, from Robin- 
son's department, to coverher up;'and she's 
caught more cold. Go and see her, there's 
a good fellow ; she's always asking for you.'* 

Miss Lockwood was in the ladies' sitting* 
roora, where Edgar had seen her before, 
wrapped in the warm red opera-cloak which 
Mr. Tottenham had sent her, and seated by 
the fire. Her cheeks were more hoUow 
than ever, her eyes füll of feverish bright* 
ness. 

" Look here," she said, when Edgar en- 
tered, "I don't want you any longer. 
YouVe got it in your head Im in a con- 
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sumption, and you are keeping my papers 
back, thinking Tra going to die. I ain't 
going to die — no such intention — and TU 
trouble you either to go on directly and get 
me my rights, or give meback all my papers, 
and rU look after them myself." 

" You are very welcome to your papers,'* 
Said Edgar. " I have written to Mr. Arden, 
to ask him to see me, but that is not on 
your account. I will give you, if you please, 
everything back." 

This did not content the impatient suf- 
ferer. 

" Oh ! I don't want them back," she said, 
pettishly — " I want you to push on — to push 
on ! I'm tired of this life — I should like to 
try what a change would do. If he does 
not choose to take me home, he might take 
me to Italy, or somewhere out of these east 
winds. Tve got copies all ready directed 
to send to his lawyers, in case you should 
play me false, or delay. Fm not going to 
die, don't you think it ; but now Tve made 
up my mind to it, TU have my rights !" 

VOL. in. I 
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" I hope you will take care of yourself in 
the meantime/' said Edgar, compassionately, 
looking at her with a somewhat melancholy 
face. 

" Oh ! get along with your doleful looks," 
said Miss Lockwood, "trying to frighten 
rae, like all the rest. I want a change — 
that's what I want — change of air and 
scene. I want to go to Italy or somewhere. 
Push on — push on, and get it settled. I 
don't want your sympathy — that's what I 
want of 5'ou." 

Edgar heard her cough echo after him as 
he went along the long narrow passage, 
where he had met Gussy, back to Mr. Tot- 
tenham's room. His patron called him 
from within as he was passing by. 

"Earnshawl" he cried, dropping his 
voice low, "I have not asked you yet — how 
did you get on, poor fellow, up at the 
Square ?" 

" I don't quite know," said Edgar — " bet- 
ter than I hoped ; but I must see Mr. Thorn- 
leigh, or write to him. Which will be the 
best r 
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" Look here," said Mr. Tottenham, " TU 
do that for you. I know Thornleigh ; he's 
not a bad fellow at bottom, except when 
he's worried. He sees when a thing's no 
use. I daresay he'd make a stand, if there 
was any hope ; but as you re determined, 
and Gussy's determined -" 

'^ We are," said Edgar. * " Don t think I 
don't grudge her as much as anyone can to 
poverty and namelessness ; but since it is 
her choice " 

" So did Mary," said Mr. Tottenham, fol- 

lowing out his own thoughts, with a com- 

prehensible disregard of grammar. "They 

fitood out as long as they could, but they 

had to give in at last ; and so must every- 

body give in at last, if only you' hold to it. 

That's the secret — stick to it I — nothing can 

stand against fchat." He wrung Edgars 

hand, and patted him on the back, by way 

of encouragement. " But don't teil anyone 

I said so," he added, nodding, with a hu- 

morous gleam out of his grey eyes. 

Edgar found more letters awaiting him at 

i2 
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his club — letters of the sanie kind as yester- 
day's, which he read with again a totally 
changed sentiment. Cläre had gone into 
the background, Gussy had come upper- 
most. He read them eagerly, with his mind 
on the Stretch to see what might be made of 
them. Everybody was kind. "Teil us 
what you can do — ^how we can help you/' 
they said. After all, it occurred to him 
now, in the practical turn his mind had 
taken, " What could he do ?" The answer 
was ready — "Anything," But then this 
was a very vague answer, he suddenly 
feit; and to identify any one thing or 
other that he could do, was difficult. He 
was turning over the question deeply in 
his mind, when a letter, with Lord New- 
march's big official seal, caught his eye. He 
opened it hurriedly, hoping to find perhaps 
a rapid Solution of his dijfficulty there, It , 
ran thus : — 

" My dear Earnshaw, 

" I am sorry to be obliged to 
inform you that, after keeping us in a State 
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of uncertainty for about a year, Runthe- 
rout has suddenly announced to me that he 
feels quite well again, and means to resume 
work at once, and withdraw his resignation. 
He attributes this fortunate change in bis 
circumstances to Parr's Life Pills, or some- 
thing equally venerable. I am extremely 
sorry for this contretemps^ which at once 
defeats my desire of serving you, and de- 
prives the department of the interesting 
inform ation which I am sure your know- 
ledge of foreign countries would have 
enabled you to transmit to us. The Queen's 
Measengers seem indeed to be in a preter- 
naturally healthy condition, and hold out 
few hopes of any vacancy. Accept my 
sincere regrets for this disappointment, and 
if you can think of anything eise I can do 
to assist you, command my Services. 
'' Believe me, dear Earnshaw, 

" Very truly yours, 

" Newmarch. 

" P.S. — What would you say to a Consul- 
ship r 
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Edgar read this letter with a great and 
sharp pang of disappointment. An hour 
before, had anyone asked him, he would 
have Said he had no faith whatever in Lord 
Newmarcb ; yet now he feit, by tbe keen- 
ness of his mortification, that he had expected 
a great deal more than he had ever owned 
even to himself. He flung the letter 
down on the table beside him, and covered 
his face with his hands. It seemed to him 
that he had lost one of the primary Sup- 
ports on which, without knowing, he had 
been building of late. Now was there 
nothing before Gussy's betrothed — he who 
had ventured to entangle her fate with 
his, and to ask of parents and friends to 
bless the bargain — but a tutorship in a 
great house, and kin4 Mr. Tottenham's 
favour, who was no great man, nor had any 
power, nor anything but mere money. He 
could not marry Gussy upon Mr. Totten- 
ham's money, or take her to another man's 
house, to be a cherished and petted depend- 
ent, as they had made him. I don't think 
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it was tili next day, when again the wheel 
had gone momentarily round, and he had 
set out on Clare's business, leaving Gassy 
behind him, that he observed the pregnant 
and pithy postscript, which threw a certain 
gleani of light upon Lord Newniarch's letter. 
"How should you like a Consulship?" 
Edgar had no great notion what a Consulship 
was. What kind of knowledge or duties was 
required for the humblest repräsentative of 
Her Majesty, he knew almost as little as if 
this functionary had been habitually sent to 
the moon. " Should I like a Consulship?" 
he said to himself, as the cold, yet eheerful 
sunshine of early Spring streamed over the 
bare fields and hedgerows which swept past 
the Windows of the railway carriage in which 
he sat. A vague exhilaration sprang up 
in his mind — perhaps frorn that thought, 
perhaps from the sunshine only, which always 
had a certain enlivening effect upon this 
fanciful young raan. Perhaps, after all, 
though he did not at first know what it 
was, this was the thing that he could do, 
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and which all his friends were pledged to 
get forhim. And once again he forgot all 
about his present errand, and amused him- 
self^ as he rushed along, by attempts to recol- 
lect what the Consul was like at various 
places he knew where such a functionary 
existed, and what he did, and how he lived. 
The only definite recoUection in his mind 
was of an oflSce carefuUy shut up during the 
heat of the day, with cool, green perdane 
all closed, a soft current of air rippling over 
a marble floor, and no one visible but a 
dreamy Italian clerk, to teil when H. B. M/s 
official representative would be visible. ^' I 
could do that much," Edgar said to himself, 
with a smile of returning happiness; but 
what the Consul did when he was visible, 
was what he did not know. No doubt. he 
would have to sing exceedingly small when 
there was an arnbassador within reach, or 
even the merest butterfly of an attacM, but 
apart from such gorgeouspersonages, the Con- 
sul, Edgar knew, had a certain importance. 
This inquiry fiUed his mind with anima- 
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tion during all the long, familiär journey to- 
w^rds Arden, which he had feared would be 
füll of painful recoUections. He was almost 
ashamed of himself, vvhen he stopped at the 
next Station before Arden, to find that not 
a Single recollection had visited him. Hope 
and Imagination had carried the day over 
everything eise, and the problematical Con- 
sul behind his greenj)ersiane had routed even 
Cläre. 

The letter, however which had brought 
him here had been of a sufficiently disagree- 
able kind to make more impression upon him. 
Arthur Arden had never pretended to any 
loftiness of feeling, or even civility towards 
his predecessor, and Edgar's note had called 
forth the following response : — 

" Sir, — I don't know by what claim you, 
an entire stranger to my family, take it upon 
you to thrust yourself into my afFairs. I 
have had occasion to resent this interference 
before, and I am certainly still less inclined 
to Support it now. I know nothing of any 
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person named Lockwood, who can be of 
the slightest iniportance to nie. Neverthe- 
less, as you have taken the liberty to mix 
yourself up with some renewed annoyance, 
I request you will meet me on Friday, at the 
^ Arden Arms,' at Whitmarsh, where I have 
some business — to let me know at once what 
your principal means — I might easily add 
to answer to me what you have to do with 
it, or with me, or my concerns. 

^' A. Arden. 

" P.S. — If you do not appear, I will take 
it as a sign that you have thought better of 
it, and that the person you choose to repre- 
sent has come to her senses.'' 

Edgar had been able to forget this letter, 
and the interview to which it conducted him, 
thinking of his imaginary Consul ! I think 
the reader will agree with me that his mind 
must have been in a very peculiar condition. 
He kept his great-coat buttoned closely up, 
and his hat down over his eyes, as he got 
out at the little Station. He was not known 
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at Whitmarsh, as he had been known at 
Arden, but still there was a chance that 
sorae one might recognize him. The 
agreeable thoughts connected with the 
Consul, fortunately, had left him perfectly 
cool, and when he got out in Clare's county, 
on her very land, the feeling of the past 
began to regain dominion over him. If 
he should meet Cläre, what would she say 
to him ? Would she know him ? would 
she recognize him as her brother, or hold 
him at arm's length as a stranger? And 
what would she think, he wondered, with 
the strängest, giddy whirling round of brain 
and mind, if she knew that the dream of 
three years ago was, after all, to come true ; 
that, though Arden was not his, Gussy was 
his ; and that, though she no longer acknow- 
ledged him as her brother, Gussy had chosen 
him for her husband. It was the only 
question there was any doubt about at one 
time. Now it was the only thing that was 
true. 

With this bewildering consciousness of the 
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revolutions of time, yet the steadfastness of 
some things which were above tiine, Edgar 
walked into the little old-fashioned country 
inn, scarcely venturing to take off his hat 
for fear of reeognition, and was shown into 
the best parlour, where Mr. Arden awaited 
him. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE ARDENS. 



ARTHUR ARDEN, Esq., of Arden, 
was a different man from the needy 
Cousin ofthe Squire, thehanger-on of society^ 
the fine gentleman out at elbows, whose 
Position had bewildered yet touched the sup- 
posed legal proprietor of the estates, and 
head of the family, during Edgar's brief 
reign. A poor man knocking about the 
World, when he has onee lost his reputa- 
tion, has no particular object to stimulate 
him to the eflfort necessary for regaining it. 
But when a man who sins by will, and not 
by weakness of nature, gains a position in 
which virtue is necessary and becoming, and 
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where vice involves a certain loss of prestige, 
nothing is easier than moral reformation. 
Arthur Arden had been a strictly moral 
man for all these years ; he had given up all 
vagabond vices, the peccadilloes of the Bo- 
hemian. He was ränge in every sense of the 
Word. A more decorous, stately house was 
not in the county ; a man more correct in 
all his duties never set an example to a 
parish. I do not know that the essential 
gain was very great. He took his vices in 
another way; he was hard as the nether 
millstone to all who came in his way, grasp- 
ing and tyrannical. He did nothing that was 
not exacted from him, either by law, or 
public opinion, or personal vanity ; on every 
other side he was in panoply of steel against 
all prayers, all intercessions, all complaints. 
Mrs. Arden made him an excellent wife. 
She was as proud as he was, and held her 
head very high in the county. The Coun- 
tess of Marchmont,Lord Newmarch's mother, 
was nothing in comparison with Mrs. Ai^den 
of Arden. But people said she was too 
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cold in her manners ever to be populär. 
When her husband stood for the county, 
and she had to show the ordinary gracious 
face to all the farmers and farm-raen, 
Clare's raanners lost more votes thau her 
beauty and her family might have gained. 
She could not be cordial to save her life. 
But then the Ardens were always cold and 
proud — it was the characteristic of the 
family — except the last poor fellow, who was 
everybody's friend, and turned out to be no 
Arden at all, as anyone might have seen 
with half an eye. 

Mr. Arden's horse and his groom were 
waiting in the stableyard of the "Arden 
Arms." He himself, looking more gloomy 
than usual, had gone upstairs to the best 
room, to meet the stranger, of whom all the 
" Arden Arms " people feit vaguely that 
they had seen him before. The landlady, 
passing the door, heard their voices raised 
high now and then, as if there was some 
quarrel between thera ; but she was too busy 
to listen, even had her curiosity carried her 
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sofar. WhenMrs. Arden, drivingpast, stop- 
ped in front of the inn, to ask for sorae poor 
pensioner in the village, the good woman 
rushed out, garrulous and eager. 

"The Squire is here, ma'am, with a gen- 
tleman. I heard him say as his horse was 
dead beat, and as he'd have to take the train 
home. What a good thing as you have 
come this way ! Please now, as theyVe done 
their talk, will your ladyship step upstairs ?" 

" If Mr. Arden is occupied with some one 
on business — "said Cläre, hesitating; but then 
it suddenly occurred to her that, as there had 
been a little domestic jar that morning, it 
niight be well to show herseif friendly, and 
offer to drive her husband horae. "You 
are sure he is not busy ?" she said, doubt- 
fully, and went upstairs with somewhat 
hesitating steps. It was a stränge thing for 
Mrs Arden to do, but something iinpelled 
her unconscious feet, something which the 
ancients would have called fate, an impulse 
she could not resist. She knocked softly at 
the door, but received no reply ; and there 
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was no sound of voices within to make her 
pause. The "business," whatever it was, 
rnust surely be over. Cläre opened the 
door, not without a thrill at her heart, which 
she could scarcely explain to herseif, for she 
knew of nothing to make this moment or 
this incident specially important. Her hus- 
band sat, with his back to her, at the table, 
his head buried in his hands ; near him, 
fronting the door, his face very serious, his 
eyes shining with indignant fire, stood Ed- 
gar. Edgar ! The sight of him, so unex- 
pected as it was, touched her heart with a 
quick, unusual movement of warmth and 
tenderness. She gave a sudden cry, and 
rushed into the room. 

Arthnr Arden raised his head from his 
hands at the sound of her voice — he raised 
himself up, and glanced at her,half-stupefied. 

'' What has brought you here?" he cried, 
hoarsely. 

But Cläre had no eyes for him, for the 
moment. She went up to her brother, who 
stood, scarcely advancing to meet her, with 

VOL. III. K 
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no light of pleasure on his face at the sight 
of her. They had not met for three years. 
" Edgar!" she said, with pleasure so suddea 
that she had not time to think whether it 
was right and becoming on the part of Mrs. 
Arden of Arden to express such a sentiment. 
But, before she had reached him, his pained 
and serious look, his want of all response to 
her warm exclamation, and the curious 
atmosphere of agitation in the room, im- 
pressed her in spite of herseif. She stopped 
Short, her tone changed, the revulsion of 
feeling which follows an overture repulsed, 
suddenly clouded over her face. " I see I 
am an intruder," she said. " I did not mean 
to interfere with — business." Then curiosity 
got the Upper hand. She paused and looked 
at them — Edgar so determined and serious, 
her husband agitated, suUen — and as pale as 
if he had been dying. " But what business 
can there be between you two ?" she asked, 
with a sharp tone of anxiety in her voice. 
The two men were like criminals before 
her. "What is it? — what is it?" she cried. 
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" Something has happened. What brings 
you two together must concern me." 

*' Go home, Cläre, go home," said Arthur 
Arden, hoarsely. "We don't want you 
Lere, to make things worse — go home." 

She looked at Edgar — he shook his head 
and turned his eyes from her. He had given 
her no welcome, no look even of the old 
affection. Clare's blood was up. 

" I have a right to know what has brought 
you together," she said, drawing a chair to 
the table, and suddenly seating herseif be- 
tween them. " I will go home when you 
are ready to come with me, Arthur. What 
is it ? for, whatever it is, I have a right to 
know." 

Edgar came to her side and took her 
• hand, which she gave to him almost reluct- 
antly, averting her face. 

*' Cläre," he said, almost in a whisper, 
" this is the only moment for all these years 
that I could not be happy to see you. Go 
home, for God's sake, as he says " 

"I will not," said Cläre. "Some new 

k2 
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misfortune has occurred to bring you two 
together. Why should I go home, to be 
wretched, wondering what has happened? 
For my children's sake, I will know what 

it IS. 

Neither of them made her any answer. 
There were several papers lying on the table 
between them — one a bulky packet, directed 
in what Cläre knew to be his solicitor's 
handwriting, to Arthur Arden. Miss Lock- 
wood had played Edgar false, and, eveu 
while she urged him on, had already placed 
her papers in the lawyer's hands. Arden 
had thus known the füll dangers of the ex- 
posure before him, when, with some vague 
hopes of a compromise, he had met Edgar, 
whom he insisted on considering Miss Lock- 
wood's emissary. He had been bidding 
high for silence, for concealment, and had 
been compelled to stomach Edgar's indig- 
nant refusal, which for the moment he dared 
not resent, when Cläre thus burst upon the 
scene. They were suddenly arrested by her 
appearance, stopped in mid-career. 
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'* Is it any renewal of the past ? — any new 
discovery ? Edgar, you have found some- 
thing out — ^you are, after all " 

He shook his head. 

"Dear Cläre, it is nothing about ine. 
Let me come and see you after, and teil you 
about myself. This is business — mere busi- 
ness," Said Edgar, anxiously; "Nothing," 
his voice faltered, " to interest you." 

" You teil lies badly," she said ; " and he 
says nothing. What does it mean ? What 
are these papers? — always papers — more 
papers — everything that is cruel is in them, 
Must I look for myself?" she continued, her 
voice breaking, with an agitation which she 
could not explain. She laid her hand upon 
some which lay strewed open upon the 
table. She saw Edgar watch the clutch of 
her fingers with a shudder, and that her 
husband kept his eyes upon her with a 
Strange, horrified watchfulness. He seemed 
paralyzed, unable to interfere tili shp had 
secured theni, when he suddenly grasped 
her hand roughly, and cried, " Come, 
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give them up; there is nothing there for 
you!" 

Cläre was not dutiful or submissive by 
nature. At the best of times such an order 
would have irritated rather than subdued 
her. 

"I will not," she repeated, freeing her 
band from the clutch that made it crimson. 
Only one of the papers she had picked up 
remained, a scrap that looked of no im- 
portance. She rose and hurried to the 
window with it, holding it up to the 
light. 

"She must have known it one day or 
other," said Edgar, speaking rather to hiin- 
seif than to either of his companions. It 
was the only sound that broke the silence. 
After an interval of two minutes or so, 
Cläre came back, subdued, and rather pale. 

" This is a marriage certificate, I suppose,'^ 
she said. "Yours, Arthur! You were 
married, then, before? You might have 
told me. Why didn't you teil me? I 
should have had no right to be vexed if I 
had known before." 
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'' Cläre !" he stammered, looking at her 
in consternation. 

" Yes, I can't help being vexed," she said, 
her lip quivering a little, ^' to find out all of 
a sudden that I am not the first. I think 
you should have told me, Arthur, not left 
me to find it out. But, after all, it is only 
a shock and a mortification, not a crime, 
that you should look so frightened," she 
added, forcing a faint smile. " I am not a 
termagant, to make your life miserable on ac- 
eount of the past." Here Cläre paused, looked 
from one to the other, and resumed, with a 
more anxious voice : " What do you mean, 
both of you, by looking at me ? Is there 
more behind ? Ay, I see I" her lip quivered 
more and more, her face grew paler, she 
restrained herseif with a desperate effort. 
*'Tell me the worst," she said, hurriedly. 
*' There are other children, older than mine ! 
My boy will not be the heir ?" 

" Cläre ! Cläre !" cried Edgar, putting his 
arm round her, forgetting all that lay be- 
tween them, tears starting to his eyes, '* my 
dear, come away 1 Don't ask any more 
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questions. If you ever looked upon me as 
your brother, or trusted rae, corae — come 
home, Cläre." 

She shook off his grasp impatiently, and 
turned to her husband. 

" Arthur, I demand the truth from you," 
she cried. "Letnoone interfere betweeu 
US. Is there — an older boy than mine? 
Let me hear the worst ! Is not my boy 
your heir ?" 

Arthur Arden, though he was not soft- 
hearted, uttered at this moment a lamentable 
groan. 

" I declare before God I never thought of 
it !" he cried. " I never meant it for a 
marriage at all !" 

"Marriage!" said Cläre, looking at him 
like one bewildered. '^Marriage! — I am 
not talking of marriage ! Is there — a boy 
— another heir ?" 

And then again there was a terrible 
silence. The man to whora Cläre looked 
so confidently as her husband, demanding 
explanations from him, shrank away from 
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her, cowering, with his face hidden by bis 
hands. 

'' Will no one answer nie ?" sbe said. Her 
face was ghastly with suspense — every drop 
of blood seemed to have been drawn out of 
it. Her eyes went froin her husband to 
Edgar, from Edgar back to her husband. 
" Teil nie, yes or no — yes or no ! I do not 
ask more I" 

" Cläre, it is not that ! God forgive me ! 
The woman is alive !" said Arthur Arden, 
with a groan that seemed to come from the 
bottom of his heart. 

" The woman is alive !" she cried, ira- 
patiently. "I ära not asking about any 
woman. What does he mean? The woman 
is alive !" She stopped short where she 
stood, holding fast by the back of her chair, 
making an effort to understand. *'The 
woman ! What woman ? What does he 
mean?" 

" His wife," said Edgar, under his breath, 

Cläre turned upon him a furious, fiery 
glance. She did not understand him. She 
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began to see stränge glimpses of light 
through the darkness, but she could not 
uiake out what it was. 

" Will not you speak ?" she cried piteously, 
putting her band upon her husband's Shoul- 
der, ''Arthur, I forgive you for keeping it 
from me ; but why do you hide your face ? 
— ^why do you turn away ? All you can do 
for me now is to teil me everything. My 
boy !— is he disinherited ? Stop," she cried 
wildly ; " let me sit down. There is more 
— still more ! Edgar, come here, close be- 
side me, and teil me in piain words. The 
woman ! What does he mean ?" 

'* Cläre," cried Edgar, taking her cold 
hands into his, " don't let it kill you, for 
your children's sake. They have no one but 
you. The woman — whom he married then 
— is living now." 

" The woman — whom he married then !" 
she repeated. with lips white and stammer- 
ing. "The woman!" Then stopped, and 
cried out suddenly — " My God ! my God !" 

" Cläre, before the Lord I swear to you 
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I never meant it — I never thought of it T' 
exclaimed Arden, with a hoarse cry. 

Cläre took no notice ; she sat with her 
hands clasped, staring blankly before her^ 
murmuring, '' My God ! my God !" under 
her breath. Edgar held her hands, which 
were chill and trembled, but she did not 
See him. He stood watching her anxiously, 
fearing that she would faint or falL But 
Cläre was not the kind of woman who 
faints in a great emergency. She sat still, 
with the air of one stupefied ; but the Stupor 
was only a kind of external atmosphere 
surrounding her, within the dim circle of 
which — a feverish circle — thought sprang 
up, and began to whirl and twine. She 
thought of everything all in a moment — 
her children first, who were dishonoured ; 
and Arden, her horae, where she Lad been 
born ; and her life, which would have to 
be wrenched up — plucked like a flower 
frora the soil in which she had bloomed all 
her life. They could not get either sound 
or movement from her, as she sat there 
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inotionless. They thought she was dulled 
in mind by the shock, or in body, and that 
it wa^ a merciful circumstance to deaden 
the pain, and enable them to get her hoine. 

While she sat thus, her husband raised 
himself in terror, and consulted Edgar with 
his eyes. 

^^Take her home — take her horae," he 
whispered behind Clare's back — " take her 
home as long as she's quiet ; and tili she's 
got over the shock, FU keep myself out of 
the way." 

Cläre heard him, even through the mist 
that surrounded her, but she could not 
make any reply. She seemed to have for- 
gotten all about him — to have lost him in 
those mists. When Edgar put his hand on 
her Shoulder, and called her gently, she 
stirred at last, and looked up at him. 

"What is it? — ^what do you want with 
me ?" she asked. 

** I want you to come horae," he said 
softly. **Come home with me ; I will take 
care of you ; it is not a long drive." 
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Poor Edgar! he was driven almost out 
of his wits, and did not know what to say. 
She shuddered with a convulsive trembling 
in all her limbs. 

" Home ! — yes, I must go and get my 
children," she said. '^Yes, you are quite 
right. I want some one to take care of 
me. I must go and get my children ; they 
are so young — so very young ! If I take 
them at once, they may never know " 

" Cläre," cried her husband, moaning, 
" you won't do anything rash ? You won't 
expose our misery to all the world ?'' 

She cast a quick glance at him — a glance 
füll of dislike and horror. 

" Take me away," she said to Edgar — 
" take rae away ! I must go and fetch the 
children before it is dark." This with a 
pause and a stränge little laugh. " I speak 
as if they had been out at some baby- 
party," she said. " Give me your arm. I 
don't see quite clear." 

Arden watched them as they went out of the 
room — she tottering, as she leant on Edgars 
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arm, moving as he moved, like one blind. 
Arthur Arden was left behind with his 
papers, and with the thought of that other 
woraan, who had claimed him for her hus- 
band. How clearly he remembered her — 
her impertinence, her rude carelessness, her 
inanners, that were of the shop, and knew 
no better training ! Their short life together 
came back to him like a picture. How soon 
his foolish passion for her (as he described it 
to himself) had blown over ! — how weary of 
her he had grown ! And now, what was 
to become of him ? If Cläre did anything 
desperate — if she went and blazoned it 
about, and removed the children, and took 
the whole matter in a passionate way, it would 
not be she alone who would be the sufferer. 
The woman is the sufferer, people say, in 
such cases ; but this man groaned when he 
thought, if he could not do something to 
avert it, what ruin must overtake him. If 
Cläre left his house, all honour, character, 
Position would go with her ; he could never 
hold up his head again. He would retain 
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everything he had before, yet he would 
lose everything — not only her and his child- 
ren, of whom he was as fond as it was pos- 
sible to be of any but himself, but every 
scrap of populär regard, society, the support 
of his fellows. All would go from him if 
this devil could not be silenced — ^if Cläre 
could not be conciliated. 

He rose to his feet, feeling sick and giddy, 
and from a corner, behind the shadow of the 
window-curtains, saw his wife — that is, the 
woman who was no longer his wife — drive 
away from the door. He was so wretched 
that he could not even relieve his mind by 
swearing at Edgar. He had not energy 
enough to think of Edgar, or any one eise. 
Sometimes, indeed, with a sharp pang, there 
would gleam across him a sudden vision of 
his little boy, Clare's son, the beautiful child 
he had been so proud of, but who — even if 
Cläre should make it up, and brave the 
shame and wrong — was ruined and disgfaced, 
and no more the heir of Arden than any 
beggar on the road. Poor wretch ! whea 
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tbat thought came across him, I think all 
the wrongs that Arthur Arden had done ia 
this World were avenged. He writhed under 
the sudden thought. He burst out in sud- 
den crying and sobbing for one miserable 
moment. It was intolerable — he could not 
bear it ; yet had to bear it, as we all have, 
whether our errors are of our own making 
or not. 

And Cläre drove back over the peaceful 
country, beginning to green over faintly 
under the first Impulse of Spring — between 
lines of ploughed and grateful fields, and 
soft furrows of soft green corn. She 
did not even put her veil down, but with 
her white face set, and her eyes gazing 
blankly before her, went on with her own 
thoughts, saying nothing, seeing nothing. 
All her faculties had suddenly been con- 
centrated within her — her mind was like a 
shaded lamp for the moment, throwing 
intense light upon one spot, and leaving all 
others in darkness. Edgar held her band, 
to which she did not object, and watched 
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her with a pity which swelled bis heart 
almost to bursting. He could take care of 
her tenderly in little things — lift her out of 
the carriage, give her the support of his arm, 
throw off the superabundant wraps that 
covered her. -But this was all ; into the 
inner world, where she was fighting her 
battle, neither he nor any man could enter — 
there she had to fight it out alone. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



THE OLD HOME. 



CLÄRE 'went to her own rooni, and shut 
herseif up there. She permitted Edgar 
to go with her to the door, and there dis- 
missed him, almost without a word. What 
Edgar's feelings were on entering the house 
where he had once been master, and with 
which so many early associations both of 
pleasure and pain were connected, I need 
not say; he was excited painfuUy and 
strangely by everything he saw. It seemed 
inconceivable to him that he should be 
there; and every step in the staircase, 
every turn in the corridor, reminded him of 
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something that had happened in that brief 
bit of the past in which his history was con- 
centrated, which had lasted so short a tirae, 
yet had been of more effect than many years. 
The one thing, however, that kept him 
calm, and restrained his excitement, was 
the utter absorption of Cläre in her own 
troubles, which were more absorbing than 
anything that had ever happened to him. 
She showed no consciousness that it was 
anything to him to enter this house, to lead 
her through its familiär passages. She ig- 
nored it so completely that Edgar, always 
impressionable, feit half ashamed of him- 
self for recoUecting, and tried to make 
believe, even to himself, that he ignored it 
too. He took her to the door of her room, 
his head throbbing with the sense that he 
was here again, where he had never thought 
to be ; and then went downstairs, to wait in 
the room which hadonce been his own library, 
for Arthur Arden's retum. Fortunately the 
old servants were all gone, and if any of the 
present household recognised Edgar at all, 

l2 
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their faces were unfamiliar to hira. How 
Strange to look round the room. and note with 
instinctive readiness all the changes which 
another man's taste had made ! The old 
cabinet, in which the papers had been found 
which proved him no Arden, stood still 
against the wall, as it had always done. 
The books looked neglected in their shelves, 
as though no one ever touched them. It was 
more of a business room than it once was, less 
of a library, nothing at all of the domestic 
place, dear to man and woman alike, which 
it had been when Edgar never was so happy 
as with his sister beside him. How stränge 
it was to be there — how dismal to be there 
on such an errand. In this room Cläre had 
given him the papers which were his ruin ; 
here she had entreated him to destroy them ; 
here he had made the discovery public ; and 
now to think the day should have come 
when he was here as a stranger, caring 
nothing for Arden, thinking only how to 
remove her of whom he seemed to have 
become the sole brother and protector, 
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from the house she had beea born in ! 
He walked about and about the rooms, tili 
the freshness of these associations was over, 
and he began to grow impatient of the 
stillness and suspense. He had told Cläre 
that he would wait, and that she should find 
hiin there when he was wanted. He had 
begged her to do nothing that night — ^to 
wait and consider what was best; bat he 
did not even know whether she was able 
to understand him, or if he spoke to deaf 
ears. Everything had happened so quickly 
that a sense of confusion was in Edgar's 
raind, confusion of the moral as well as the 
mental functions ; for he was not at all sure 
whether the link of sympathetic horror and 
wonder between Arden and himself, as to 
what Cläre would do, did not approach him 
closer, rather than separate.hinifurtherfrom 
this man, who hated him, to begin with, and 
who was yet not his sister's husband. 
Somehow these two, who, since they first 
met, had been at opposite poles from each 
other, seemed to be drawn together by one 
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common misfortune, rather than placed in a 
doubly hostile position, as became the in- 
jurer and the defender of the injured. 

When Arden came in some time after, this 
feeling obliterated on both sides the enmity 
which, under any other circumstances, must 
have blazed forth. Edgar, as he looked at 
the duU misery in Arthur's face, feit a stränge 
pity for him sotten his heart This man, 
who had done so well for hiraself, who had 
got Arden, who had raarried Cläre, who had 
received all the gifts that heaven could give, 
what a miserable failure he was after all, 
cast down from all that made his eminence 
tenable or good to hold. He was the 
cause of the most terrible misfortune to 
Clara and her children, and yet Edgar feit 
no impulse to take him by the throat, but 
was sorry for him in his downfall and 
misery. As for Arthur Arden, his old dis- 
like seemed exorcised by the same spirit. 
In any other circumstances he would have 
resented Edgar's interference deeply — ^but 
now a gloomy indifference to everything 
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that could happen, except one thing, had 
got possessio!! of him. 

" What does she mean to do ?" he said, 
throwing himself into a chair. All power of 
self-assertion had failed in him. It seemed 
even right and natural to him that Edgar 
should know this better than he himself did, 
and give him Information what her decision 
was. 

"I think," said Edgar, instinctively ac- 
cepting the röle of adviser, " that the best 
and most delicate thing you could do would 
be to leave the house to her for a few days. 
Let it be supposed you have business some- 
where. Go to London, if you think fit, and 
investigate for yourself; but leave Cläre 
to make up her mind at leisure. It would 
be the most generous thing to do." 

Arthur stared at him blankly for a mo- 
ment, with a duU suspicion in his eyes at 
the Strange, audacious calmness of the pro- 
posal. But seeing that Edgar met his 
gaze calmly, and said these words in 
perfect single-raindedness, and desire to do 
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the best in the painful emergency, he ac- 
cepted them as they were given ; and thus 
they remained together, tliough they did 
not talk to each other, waiting for Clare's 
appearance, or some intimation of what she 
meant to do, tili darkness began to fall. 
When it was nearly night a maid appeared, 
with a scared look in her face, and that 
Strange consciousness of impending evil which 
servants often show, like animals, without a 

* 

Word being said to them — and brought to 
Edgar the foUowing little note from Cläre : — 

" I am not able to see you to-night ; and 
I cannot decide where to go without Consult- 
ing you; besides that there are other 
reasons why I cannot take the children 
away, as I intended, at once. I have gone 
up to the nursery beside them, and will 
remain there until to-morrow. Teil him 
this, and ask if we may remain so, in his 
house, without being molested, tili to- 
morrow." 

Edgar handed this note to Arden without 
a word. He saw the quick flutter of excite- 
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ment which' passed over Arthur's face. If 
the letter had been more affectionate, I 
doubt whether Clare's husband could have 
borne it ; but as it was he gulped down his 
agitation, and read it without betraying any 
angry feeling. When he had glanced it 
over, he looked almost piteously at his com- 
panion. 

" You think that is what I ought to do ?" 
he Said, almost with an appeal against 
Edgar's decision. "Then TU go ; you can 
write and teil her so. Fll stay away if she 
likes, until — until she wants me," he broke 
off abruptly, and got up and left the roora, 
and was audible a moment after, calling 
loudly for his servant in the hall. 

Edgar wrote this information to Cläre. 
He told her that Arden had decided to leave 
the house to her, that she might feel quite 
free to make up her mind ; and that he too 
would go to the village, where he would 
wait her call, whensoever she should want 
him. He begged her once more to com- 
pose herseif, not to hasten her final decision, 
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and to believe that she would be perfectly 
free from intrusion or interference of any 
kind — and bade God bless her, the only 
Word of tenderness he dared venture to 
add. 

When he had written this, he walked 
down the avenue alone, in the dusk, to the 
village. Arden had gone before him. The 
lodge-gates had been left open, and gave to 
the house a certain forlorn air of openness to 
all assault, which, no doubt, existed chiefly 
in Edgar's fancy, but impressed him more 
than I can say. To walk down that avenue 
at all was for him a stränge Sensation ; but 
Edgar by this time had got over all the 
weaknesses of recollection. It was not hard 
for him at any time to put himself to one 
side. He did it now completely. He -feit 
like a man Walking in a dream ; but he no 
longer consciously recalled to himself the 
many times he had gone up and down there, 
and how it had once been to him his 
habitual way home — ^the entrance to his 
kingdom. No doubt in his painful circum- 
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stances these thoughts would have been 
hard upon him. They died quite naturally 
out of his mind now. What was to be- 
come of Cläre ? — where could he best con- 
vey her for shelter or safety? — and how 
provide for her? His own downfall had 
inade Cläre penniless, and now that she was 
no longer Arthur Arden's wife, she could 
and would, he knew, accept liothing from 
him. How was she to be provided for ? 
This was a far more important question to 
think of than any maunderings of personal 
Iregret over the associations of his past life. 

Next inorning he went up again to the 
Hall, after a night passed .not very comfort- 
ably at the " Arden Arms," where everyone 
looked at him curiously, recognising him, 
but not venturing to say so. As he went 
up the avenue, Arthur Arden overtook him, 

• 

arriving, too, from a different direction. A 
momentary flash of Indignation came over 
Edgar's face. 

" You promised to leave Arden," he said* 
" And so I did," said the other. " But I 
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did not say I would not corae back to hear 
what she said. M}'' God, I may have been 
a fool, but may I not see my — ray own 
children before they go ? I am not made of 
wood or stone, do you suppose, though I may 
have been in the wrong ?" 

His eyes were red and bloodshot, his 
appearance neglected and wild. He looked 
as if he had not slept, nor even undressed, 
all night. 

** Look here," he said hoarsely, " I have 
got another letter, saying she would accept 
money — a compromise. Will you persuade 
Cläre to stay, and make no exposure, and 
hush it all up, for the sake of the children — 
if we have her soleranly bound over to keep 
the secret and get her sent away? Will 
•you ? What härm could it do you ? And 
it might be the saving of the boy." 

" Arden, I pity you from ray heart !" said 
Edgar; ''but I could notgive such adviceto 
Cläre." 

'* It's for the boy," cried Arden. " Look 
here. WeVe never been friends, you and 
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I, and it's not natural we should be ; but 
that child shall be brought up to think more 
of you than of any man on earth — to think 
of you as bis friend, bis — well, bis uncle, if 
you will. Grant tbat Fm done for in tbis 
World, and poor Cläre too, poor girl ; but, 
Edgar, if you liked, you might save tbe boy.'^ 

"By falsebood," said Edgar, bis beart 
wrung witb sympatbetic emotion — ** by 
falsebood, as I was myself set up, tili tbe 
time came, and I feil. Better, surely, tbafc 
be sbould be trained to bear tbe worst, 
You would not cboose for bim sucb a fate as 
mine ?" 

" It bas not done you any barm," said 
Arden, looking keenly at tbe man be bad 
dispossessed — from wbom be bad taken 
everytbing. "You bavealways bad tbe 
best of it !" be cried, witb sudden fire. " You 
bave come out of it all witb bonour, wbile 
everyone eise bas bad a poor enougb part to 
play. But in tbis case," be added, anxiously, 
in a tone of conciliation, *' notbing of tbe 
kind can bappen. Who like ber son and 
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mine could have the right here — every right 
of nature, if not the legal right ? And I 
declare to you, before God, that I never 
meant it. I never intended to marry — that 
woman." 

" You intended only to betray her." It 
was on Edgar s lips to say these words, but 
he had not the heart to aggravate the 
misery which the unhappy man was already 
suffering. They went on together to the 
house, Arden repeating at intervals his en- 
treaties, to which Edgar could give but 
little answer. He knew very well Cläre 
would listen to no such proposal ; but so 
strangely did the pity within him mingle 
with all less gentle sentiments, that Edgar's 
friendly lips could not utter a harsh word. 
He Said what he could, rather, to soothe ; 
for, after all, his decision was of little im- 
portance, and Olare did not take the matter 
so lightly as to make a compromise a pos- 
sible thing to think of. 

The house had already acquired some- 
thing of that look of agitation which steals 
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SO readily into the atmosphere wherever 
domestic peace is threatened. There were 
two or three servants in the hall, who dis- 
appeared in different directions when the 
• gentlemen were seen approaching ; and 
Edgar soon perceived, by the deference 
with which he himself was treated, that the 
instinct of the household had jumped to a 
conclusion very different from the facts, but 
so pleasing to the imagination as to be 
readily received. He had been recognised, 
and it was evident that he was thought to 
be " righted," to have got " his own again." 
Arthur Arden was anything but beloved at 
home, and the populär heart as well as 
imagination sprang up, eager to greet the 
return of the real master, the true heir. 

"Mrs. Arden, sir, has ordered the car- 
riage to meet the twelve oclock train. 
She's in the morning-room, sir," said the 
butler, with solemnity. 

He spoke to Arthur, but he looked at 
Edgar. They were all of one way of think- 
ing ; further evidence had been found out, 
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or something had occurred to turn the wheel 
of fortune, and Edgar had been restored to 
" his own." 

Cläre was seated alone, dressed for a 
journey, in the little room which had always 
been her favourite room. She was dressed 
entirely in black, which made her extra- 
ordinary paleness more visible. She had 
always been pale, but this morning her 
countenance was like marble — not a tinge 
of colour on it, except the pink, pale also, 
of her lips. She received them with equal 
coldness, bending her head only when the 
two men, both of them almost speechless 
with emotion, came into her presence. She 
was perfectly calm ; that which had befallen 
her was too tremendous for any display of 
feeling ; it carried her beyond the regions of 
feeling into those of the profoundest passion 
— that primitive, unmingled condition of 
mind which has to be diluted with many in- 
tricate combinations before it drops into 
ordinary, expressible emotion. Clara had 
got beyond the pain that could be put into 
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words, or cries, or tears ; she was stern, and 
still, and cold, like a woman turned to 
stone. 

" I want to explain what I am about to 
do," she said, in a low tone. "We are 
leaving, of course, at once. Mr. Arden'* 
(her voice faltered for one moment, but 
then grew more steady than ever), " I have 
taken with me wliat money I have ; there 
is fifty pounds— I will send it back to you 
when I have arranged what I am to do. 
You will wish to see the children ; they are 
in the nursery waiting. Edgar will go with 
me to town, and help me to find a place to 
live in. I do not wish to make any scan- 
dal, or cause any anxiety. Of course I 
cannot change my name, as it is my own 
name, as well as yours, and ray children 
will be called what their mother is called, 
as I believe children in their unfortunate 
Position always are." 

" Cläre, for God's sake do not be so piti- 
less ! Hear me speak. I have much — 
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rauch to say to you. I have to beg your 
pardon on my knees— — " 

" Don't !" she cried suddenly ; then went 
on in her calm tone — " We are past all the 
limits of the theatre, Mr. Arden/' she said. 
*' Your knees can do me no good, nor ^ny- 
thing eise. All that is over. I cannot 
either upbraid or pardon. I will try to 
forget your existence, and you will forget 
mine." 

" That is impossible !" he cried, going to- 
wards her. His eyes were so wild, and his 
manner so excited, that Edgar drew near 
to her in terror ; but Cläre was not afraid. 
She looked up at him with the large, calm, 
dilated eyes, which seemed larger and bluer 
than ever, out of the extreme whiteness of 
her face. 

"When I swear to you that I never 
meant it, that I am more wretched — ^far 
more wretched — than you can be — that I 
would hang myself, or drown myself like a 
dog, if that would do any good !" 

" Nothing can do any good," said Cläre. 
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Something like a moan escaped from her 
breast. " What are words ?" she went on, 
with a certain quickening of excitement. 
* ^' I could speak too, if it came to that. There 
is nothing — nothing to be said or done. 
Edgar, when one loses name and fame, and 
home, you know what to do." 

" I know what I did ; but I am different 
from you," said Edgar — '^you, with your 
babies. Cläre, let us speak; we are not 
stones — we are men." 

"Ah! stones are better fhan men — less 
cruel, less terrible 1" she cried. " No, no ; 
I cannot bear it. We will go in silence ; 
there is nothing that anyone can say." 

'* You see," said Edgar, turning to Arden 
— "what is my advice or my suggestions 
now ? To speak of compromise or negotia- 
tion " 

" Compromise !" said Cläre, her pale 
cheek flaming ; she rose up with a sudden 
impulse of insupportable passion — "com- 
promise ! — to me 1" Then, turning to Ed- 
gar, she clutched at his arm, and he feit 

m2 
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what force she was putting upon herseif, 
and how slie trembled. " Come," she said, 
" this air kills me ; take me away 1" 

He let her guide him, not daring to oppose 
her, out to the air — to the door, down the 
great steps. She faltered more and more 
at every step she took, then, suddenly stop- 
ping, leaned against him. 

"Let me sit down somewhere. I am 
growing giddy," she said. 

She sat down on the steps, on the very 
threshold of the home she was qmtting, as 
she thought, for ever. The servants, in a 
group behind, tried to gaze over their mas- 
ter's Shoulders at this extraordinary scene, 
Where was she going ? — what did she mean ? 
There was a moment during which no one ^ 
spoke, and Cläre, to her double horror, feit 
her senses forsaking her. Her head swam, 
the light fluttered in her eyes. A moment 
more, and she would be conscious of nothing 
round her. I have said she was not the 
kind of woman who faints at a great crisis, 
but the body has its revenges, its moments 
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of supremacy, and she had neither slept nor 
eaten, neither rested nor forgotten, for all 
these hours. 

It was at this moment that the messenger 
from the " Arden Arms," a boy, whom no 
one had noticed Coming up the avenue, 
thrust something into Edgar's hand. 

" Be that for you, sir?" said the boy. 

The so und of this new, stränge voice 
roused everybody. Cläre came out of her 
half-faint, and regained her füll sense of 
what was going on, though she was unable 
to rise. Arthur Arden came close to them 
down the steps, with wild eagerness in his 
eyes. Edgar only would have thrust the 
paper away which was put into his hands. 
" Tush !" he said, with the momentary im- 
pulse of tossing it from him ; then, suddenly 
catching, as it were, a reflection of some- 
thing new possible in Arden's wild look, 
and even a gleam of some awful sublime of 
tragic curiosity in the opening eyes of Clay e, 
he looked at the paper itself, which came to 
him at that moment of fate. It was a tele- 
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gram, in the vulgär livery which now-a-days 
the merest trifles and the most terrible 
events wear alike in England. He tore it 
open ; it was from Mr. Tottenham, dated 
that morning, and contained these words 
only : — 

^^ Miss Lockwood died here at nine dclock:* 
Edgar thrust it into Arden's band. He 
feit something like a wild sea surging in his 
ears ; he raised up Cläre in his arms, and 
drew her wondering, resisting, up the great 
Steps. 

" Come back," he cried — " come home^ 
Cläre." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HARRYS TURN. 

JT would be vain to teil all that was said^ 
and all that was done, and all the cal- 
culations that were gone through in the 
house in Berkeley Square, where Edgar's 
Visit had produced so much emotion. The 
interviews carried on in all the different 
rooms would furnish forth a volume. The 
girls, who had peered over the staircase to 
see him go away, and whose State of sus- 
pense was indescribable, made a dozen ap- 
plications at Gussy's door before the audience 
of Ada, who had the best right to hear, was 
over. Then Mary insisted upon getting ad- 
mission in her right of bride, as one able to 
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enter into Gussy's feelings, and sympathise 
with her ; and poor little Beatrice, left out 
in the cold, had to content herseif with half 
a dozen words, whispered in the twilight, 
when they all went to dress for dinner. 
Beatrice cried with wounded feeling, to 
think that because she, by the decrees of 
Providence, was neither the eider sister, 
nor engaged to be married, she was there- 
fore to be shut out from all participation in 
Gussy's secrets. 

"Could I be more interested if I was 
twice as old as Ada, and engaged to 
six Lord Grantons!" cried the poor child. 
And Gussy's prospects were in that charm- 
ing State of uncertainty that they would 
stand discussing for hours together ; where- 
as, by the time Lord Granton had been 
pronounced a darling, and^ the dresses 
all decided upon, even down to the colour 
of the bridesmaids' parasols, there remained 
absolutely nothing new to be gone over 
with Mary, but just the same thing again 
and again. 
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'^When do you think you shall be 
married ?" said Beatrice, tremulously. 

" I don't know, and I don't very much 
care, so long as it is all right/' said Gussy, 
half laughing, half crying. 

" But what if papa will not consent T 
said Mary, with a face of awe. 

" Papa is too sensible to fight when he 
knows he should not win the battle," said 
the deliciously, incomprehensibly courageous 
Gussy. 

There was some gratification to be got 
out of a betrothed sister of this fashion. 
Beatrice even began to look down upon 
Mary's unexciting loves. 

"As for your affair, it is so dreadfuUy 
tarne," she said, contemptuously lifting her 
little nose in the air. " Everybody rushing 
to give their consent, and presents raining 
down upon you, and you all so self-satisfied 
and confident^' 

Mary was quite taken down from her 
pedestal of universal Observation. She be- 
same the commonest of young women about 
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to be married, by Gussy's romantic side. 

Alas ! the Thornleighs were by no means 
done with Sensation in this genre. Two days 
after these events, before Edgar had come 
back, Harry came early to the house one 
moming and asked to see bis mother alone. 
Lady Augusta was still immersed in patterns, 
and she had that morning received a letter 
from her husband, which had brought several 
lines upon her forehead. Mr. Thornleigh 
had the reputation, out of doors, of being a 
moderate, sensible sort of man, not apt to 
commit himself, though perhaps not brilliant, 
nor very much to be relied upon in point of 
intellect. He deserved, indeed, to a con- 
siderable extent this character ; but what 
the World did not know, was that his temper 
was good and moderate, by reason of the 
domestic safety-valve which he had always 
by him. When anything troublesome oc- 
curred he had it out with his wife, giving her 
füll credit for originating the whole business. 

"You ought to have done this, or you 
ought to have done that," he would say, 
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*'and then, of course, nothing of the kind 
could liave happened." After, he would go 
upstairs, and brush his hair, and appear as 
the niost sensible and good-tempered of 
men before the world. Mr. Thornleigh 
had got Mr. Tottenham's letter inform- 
ing him of the renewed intercourse be- 
tween Edgar and Gussy ; and the Squire 
had, on the spot, indited a letter to hia 
wife, breathing fire and flame. This wa& 
the preface of a well-conditioned, gentle- 
manly letter to Mr. Tottenhara, in which the 
father expressed a natural regret that Gussy 
should show so little consideration of ex- 
ternal advantages, but fully acknowledged 
Edgar's excellent qualities, and asked what 
his prospects were, and what he thought of 
doing. 

" I will never be tyrannical to any of ray 
children," Mr. Thornleigh said; "but, on 
the other band, before I can give uiy sanc- 
tion, however unwillingly, to any engage- 
' ment, I must fully understand his position^ 
and what he expects to be able to do." 
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But Lady Augusta's letter was not couched 
in these calm and friendly terms; and 
knowing as slie did the exertions she had 
made to keep Edgar at arm's length, poor 
Lady Augusta feit that she did not de- 
serve the assault made upon her, and 
consequently took longer to calm down 
than she generally did. It was while her 
brow was still puckered, and her cheek 
flushed with this unwelcome communica- 
tion, that Harry came in. When he said, 
''I want to speak to you, mother," her 
anxious mind already jumped at some 
brewing härm. She took him into the de- 
serted library, feeling that this was the 
most appropriate place in which to hear 
any confession her son might have to make 
to her. The drawing-room, where Invasion 
was always to be feared, and the morning- 
room, which was strowed with patterns and 
girls, might do very well for the confession 
of feminine peccadilloes, but a son's ill-doing 
was to be treated with a graver care. She 
led Harry accordingly into the library, and 
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put herseif into his father's cliair, and said, 
*'What is it, my dear boy?" with a deeper 
gravity than usual. Not that Harry was to 
be taken in by such pretences at severity. 
He knew his mother too well for that. 

*• Mother," he said, sitting down near her, 
but turning his head partially away from her 
gaze, " you have often said that my father 
wanted me — to marry." 

" To marry ! — why, Harry ? Yes, dear, 
and so he does," said Lady Augusta; "and 
I too," she added, less decidedly. " I wish 
it, too — if it is some one very nice," 

" Well," said Harry, looking at her with 
a certain shamefaced ostentation of boldness, 
" I have Seen some one whom I could marry 
at last." 

" At last ! You are not so dreadfully 
old,"said the mother, withasmile. "You, 
too ! Well, dear, teil me who it is. Some 
one you have met at your Aunt Mary's ? 
Oh ! Harry, my dear boy, I trust most 
earnestly it is some one very nice !" 

" It is some one much better than nice — 
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the most lovely creature, mother, you ever 
saw in your life. I never even dreamt of 
anything like her," said Harry, with a sigh. 

"I hope she is something more than a 
lovely creature," said Lady Augusta. " Oh ! 
Harry, your father is so put out about Gussy's 
business ; I do hope, dear, that this is some- 
thing which will put him in good-humour 
again. I can take her loveliness for granted. 
Teil me — do teil me who she is ?" 

"You don't mean to say that you are 
going to let that fellow marry Gussy ?" said 
Harry, coming to a sudden pause. 

" Harry, if this is such a connection as I 
hope, it will smooth everything," said Lady 
Augusta. " My dearest boy, teil me who 
she is." 

"She is the only woman I wiU ever 
marry," said Harry, doggedly. 

And then his poor mother divined, with- 
out further words, that the match was not 
an advantageous one, and that she had 
another disappointment on her hands. 

" Harry, you keep me very anxious. Is 
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she one of Mary 's neighbours ? Teil me her 



name." 



'* Yes, she is one of Aunt Mary's neigh- 
bours and chief favourites," said Harry. 
^' Aunt Mary is by way of patronizing her." 
And here he laughed; but the laugh was 
forced, and had not the frank amusement in 
it which he intended it to convey. 

Lady Augusta's brow cleared for a mo- 
ment, then clouded again. 

" You do not mean Myra Witherington ?'* 
she said, faintly. '^ Oh ! not one of that 
faraily, I hope !" 

" Myra Witherington!" he cried. '^Mother, 
what do you take me for ? It is clear you 
know nothing about my beautiful Margaret. 
In her presence, you would no more notice 
Myra Witherington than a farthing candle in 
the sun !" 

Poor Lady Augusta took courage again. 
The very name gave her a little courage. 
It is the commonest of all names where 
Margaret came from ; but not in England, 
where its rarity gives it a certain distinction. 
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"My dear boy," she said tremulously, 
" don't trifle with me — teil me her name." 

A Strange smile came upon Harry's lips. 
In his very soul he, too, was ashamed of the 
name by which some impish trick of fortune 
had shadowed his Margaret. An Impulse 
can^e upon him to get it over at once ; he 
feit that he was mocking both him seif and 
his mother, and her, the most of all, who bore 
that terrible appellation. He burst into a 
harsh, coarse laugh, a bravado of which next 
moment he was heartily ashamed. 

"Her name," he said, with another out- 
burst, " is— Mrs. Smith 1" 

" Good heavens, Harry I " cried Lady 
Augusta, with a violent start. Then she 
tried to take a little comfort from his laugh- 
ter, and said, with a faint smile, though still 
trembliug, "You are laughing at me, you 
unkind boy !" 

" I am not laughing at all !" cried Harry, * 
"except, indeed, at the misfortune which 
gave her such a name. It is one of Aunt 
Mary's favourite jokes." Then he changed 
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his tone, and took his mother's band and 
put it up caressingly to his cheek to hide the 
bot flush that covered it. "Mother, you 
don't know how I love her. She is the 
only woman I will ever marry, though I 
should live a hundred years," 

" Oh I my poor boy — my poor boy !" cried 
Lady Augusta. " This is all I wanted to 
make an end of me. I think my heart will 
break 1" 

"Why should your heart break?" said 
Harry, putting down her band and looking 
half cynically at her. "What good will 
that do ? Look here, mother. Something 
much more to the purpose will be to write 
to my father, and break the news quietly to 
him — gently, so as not to bother him, as I 
have done to you ; you know how." 

" Break the news to him I" she said. " I 
have not yet realised it myself. Harry, 

wait a little. Why, she is not even . 

Mrs. Smith ! You mean that she is a widow, 
I suppose ?" 

" You did not think I could want to 

VOL. m. N 
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marry a wife, did you T he growled. " What 
is the use of asking such useless ques- 
tions? Of course she is a widow — with 
one little girl. There, now you know the 
worst I" 

'^ A widow, with one little girl 1" 

Lady Augusta looked at him aghast. 
What could make up for these disadvan- 
tages? The blood went back upon her 
heart, then rallied alightly as she remem- 
bered her brother-in-law's shop-keeping 
origin, and that the widow might be some 
friend of his. 

"Is she — ^very rieh?" she stammered. 

To do her justice, she was thinking then 
of her husband, not herseif ; she was think- 
ing how she could write to him, saying, 
" These are terrible drawbacks, but never- 
theless ^^ 

But nevertheless — ^Harry burst into another 
loud, coarse laugh. Poor fellow I nobody 
could feel less like laughing ; he did it to 
conceal his confusion a little, and the terri- 
ble sense he began to have that, so far as 
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his father and mother were concerned, he 
had made a dreadful niistake. 

" I don't know how rieh she is, nor how 
poor. That is not what I ever thought of," 
he cried, with lofty scorn. 

This somehow appeased the gathering 
terror of Lady Augusta. 

" I don't suppose you did think of it," she 
said; "but it is a thing your father will 
think of Harry, teil me in confidence — ^I 
shall never think you mercenary — ^what is 
her family ? Are they rieh people ? Are 
they friends of your unele Tottenham ? Dear 
Harry, why should you make a mystery of 
this with me ?" 

^' Listen, then," he said, setting his teeth, 
" and when you know every thing you will 
not be able to ask any more questions. She 
is a eousin of your Edgar's that you are so 
fond of Her brother is the new doetor at 
Harbour Green, and she liveswithhim. There, 
now you know as mueh as I know rayseif." 

Words would fail me to teil the wide- 
eyed eonstemation with whieh Lady Au- 

n2 
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gusta listened. It seemed to her that every- 
thing that was obnoxious had been coUected 
into this description. Poor, nobody, the 
sister of a country doctor ; a widow with a 
child; and finally, to wind up everything, 
and make the combination still more and 
more terrible, Edgars cousin 1 Heaven help 
her I It was hard enough to think of this 
for herseif ; but to let his father know ! — 
this was more than any woman could 
venture to do. She grew sick and faint 
in a horrible sense of the desperation of 
the circumstances ; the girls might be 
obstinate, but they would not take the bit 
in their teeth and go off, determined to 
have their way, like the boy, who was the 
heir, and knew his own importance; and 
what could any exhortation of hers do for 
Harry, who knew as well as she did the 
frightful consequences, and had always flat- 
tered himself on being a man of the world ? 
She was so stupefied that she scarcely under- 
stood all the protestations that he poured 
into her ear after this. What was it to 
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her that Margaret was the loveliest creature 
in the world ? Faugh ! Lady Augusta 
turned sickening from the words. Lovely 
creatures who rend peaceful families as- 
under; who lead young men astray, and 
ruin all their hopes and prospects; who 
heighten all existing difficulties, and make 
everything that was bad before worse a thou- 
sand times — is it likely that a middle-aged 
mother should be moved by their charms ? 

" It is ruin and destruction ! — ruin and 
destruction !" she repeated to herseif. • 

And soon the whole house had received 
the same shock, and trembled under it to 
its foundations. Harry went off in high 
dudgeon, not finding the sympathy he 
(strangely enough, being a man of the 
World) had looked forward to as his natural 
right. The house, as I have said, quivered 
with the shock ; a sense of sudden depres- 
sion came over them all. Little Mary cried, 
thinking what a very poor-looking lot of 
relations she would carry with her into the 
noble house she was about to enter. Gussy, 
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with a more real sense of the fatal effect of 
this last complication, feit, half despairing, 
that her momentary gleam of hope waa 
dying away in the darkness, and began ta 
think the absence of Edgar at this critical 
moment almost a wrong to her. He had 
been absent for years, and she had kept 
steadily faithful to him, hopeful in him ; but 
his absence of to-day filled her with a hope- 
less, nervous irritability and pain. As for 
Lady Augusta, she lost heart altogether. 

'^ Your father will never listen to it," she 
Said — "never, never; he will think they 
are in a conspiracy. You will be the suf- 
ferer, Gussy, you and poor Edgar, for Harry 
will not be restrained ; he will take his own 
way." 

What could Gussy reply ? She was older 
than Harry ; she was sick of coercion — why 
should not she, too, have her own way? 
But she did not say this, being grieved for 
the unfortunate mother, whom this last 
shock had utterly discomposed. Ada 
could do nothing but be the grieved spec^ 
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tator and synipathizer of all; as for the 
young Beatrice, her mind was divided be- 
tween great excitement over the Situation 
generally, and sorrow for poor Gussy, and 
an illegitimate, anxious longing to see the 
" lovely creature " of whom Harry had 
spoken in such raptures. Why should *not 
people love and marry, without all these 
frightful complications ? Beatrice was not 
so melancholy as the rest. She got a certain 
amount of pleasure out of the imbroglio; 
she even hoped that for herseif there might 
be preparing something eise even more ro- 
inantic than Gussy's — more desperate than 
Harry 's. Fate, which had long forgotten 
the Thornleigh household, and permitted 
them to trudge on in perfect quiet, had now 
roused out of sleep, and seemed to intend 
to give them their turn of excitement again. 
Edgar made his appearance next day, 
looking so worn and fatigued that Lady 
Augusta had not the heart to warn him, as 
she had intended to do, that for the present 
she could not receive his visits — and that 
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Gussy had not the heart to be cross. He 
told them he had been to Arden on busi- 
ness concerning Cläre, and that Arthur 
Arden had come to town with him, and 
that peace and a certain friendship reigned, 
at least for the moment, between them. 
He did not confide even to Gussy what the 
cause of this singular amity was ; but after 
he had been a little while in her Com- 
pany, his forehead began to smoothe, his 
smile to come back, the colour to appear 
once more in his face. He took her aside 
to the window, where the girls had been 
arranging fresh Spring flowers in a jar- 
diniere. He drew her arm into his, bend- 
ing over the hyacinths and cylamens. Now, 
for the first time, he could ask the question 
which had been thrust out of his mind by 
all that had happened within the last few 
days. A soft air of Spring, of happiness, of 
all the sweetness of life, which had been so 
long plucked from him, seemed to blow in 
Edgar's face from the flowers. 

"How should we like a Consulship?" he 
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Said, bending down to whisper in her ear. 

" A what ?" cried Gussy, astonished. She 
thought for the moment that he was speak- 
ing of some new flower. 

Then Edgar took Lord Newmarch's letter 
from his pocket, and held out the postscript 
to her, holding her arm fast in his, and his 
head close to hers. 

^' How should you like a Consulship ?" he 
said. 

Then the light and the life in his face 
communicated itself to her. 

" A Consulship 1 Oh ! Edgar, what does 
it mean ?" 

"To me it means you," he said — "it 
means life ; it means poverty too, perhaps, 
and humility, which are not what I would 
choose for my Gussy ; but to rne it raeans 
life, independence, happiness. Gussy, what 
am I to say ?" 

" Say !" she cried — " yes, of course — ^yes. 
What eise ? Italy, perhaps, and freedom — 
freedom once in our lives — and our own 
way ; but, ah ! what is the use of speaking 
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of it ?" Said Gussy, dropping away from his 
arm, and stamping her foot on the ground, 
and falling into sudden tears, "when we 
are always to be prevented by other people 's 
foUy, always stopped by something we have 
nothing to do with? Ask mamma, Edgar, 
what has happened since you went away." 

Then Lady Augusta drew near, having 
been a wondering and somewhat anxious 
spectator all the time of this whispered con- 
versation, and told him with tears of her 
interview with Harry. 

" What can I do ?" she cried. " I do not 
want to say a word against your cousin. 
She may be nice, as nice as though she were 
a duke's daughter ; but Harry is our eldest 
son, and all ray children have done so badly 
in this way except little Mary. Oh ! my 
dears, I beg your pardon !" cried poor Lady 
Augusta, drying her eyes, " but what can I 
say ? Edgar, I have always feit that I could 
ask you to do anything, if things should ever 
be settled between Gussy and you. Oh I 
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save my boy ! She cannot be very fond of 
him, she has known him so little ; and bis 
father will be furious, and will never con- 
sent — never 1 And until Mr. Thornleigh 
dies, they would have next to nothing. 
Oh 1 Edgar, if she is sensible, and would 
listen to reason, I would go to her myself — 
or Gussy could go." 

"Not I," said Gussy, stealirig a depre- 
cating look at Edgar, who stood stupefied 
by this new complication — " how could I ? 
It is terrible. How can I, who am pleasing 
myself, say anything to Harry because he 
wants to please himself? — or to her^ who 
has nothing to do with our miserable and 
mercenary ways ? Oh I yes, they are miser- 
able and mercenary !" cried Gussy, crying in 
her turn ; " though I can't help feeling as 
you do, though my mind revolts against this 
poor girl, whom I don't know, and I want 
to save Harry, too, as you say. But how 
dare I make Harry unhappy, in order to be 
happy myself? Oh! mamma, seek some 
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other messenger — not me ! — ^not me I " 
"My darling," said Lady Augusta, *'it is 
for Harry's good." 

** And it was for my good a little while 
ago !" cried Gussy. *^ You raeant it, and so 
did they all. If you could have persuaded 
me to marry sorae one I cared notbing for, 
with my haart always longing for another, 
you would have thought it for my 
good; and now must I try to buy my 
happiness by ruining Harry's?" cried the 
girl ; " though I, too, am so dreadful, that 
I think it would be for Harry's good. Oh ! 
no, no, let it be some one eise !" 

"Edgar," said Lady Augusta, "speak to 
her, show her the difference. Harry never* 
saw this — this young woman tili about a 
fortnight since. What can he know of her, 
what can she know of him, to be ready to 
marry him in a fortnight? Oh! Edgar, 
try to save my boy ! Even if you were to 
represent to him that it would be kind to 
let your business be settled first," she went 
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on, after a pause. " A little time might do 
everything. I hope it is not wrong to 
scheme a little for one's own children and 
their happiness. You might persuade him 
to wait, for Gussy's sake — not to make his 
father furious with two at a time." 

Thus the consultation went on, if that 
could be called a consultation where the ad- 
vice was all on one side. Edgar was fairly 
stupefied by this new twist in his affairs. 
He saw the fatal effect as clearly as 
even Lady Augusta could see it, bat he 
could not see his own way to interfere in it, 
as she saw. To persuade Harry Thomleigh 
to give up or postpone his own will, in order 
that he, Edgar Earnshaw, might get his — an 
object in which Harry, first of all, had not 
the slightest sympathy — was about as hope- 
less an attempt as could well be thought of ; 
and what right had he to influence Margaret, 
whom he did not know, to give up the 
brother, in order that he himself might 
secure the sister ? Edgar left the house in 
as sore a dilemma as ever man was in. To 
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give up Gussy now was a simple impossibility, 
but to win her by persuading her brother 
to the sacrifice of his love and happiness, 
was surely more impossible still. 
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CHAPTER X. 



OTHER PEOPLe's APFAIRS. 



THÜS, after the long lull that had hap- 
pened in his life, Edgar found himself 
deep in occupation, intermingled in the con- 
cerns of many different people. Arthur 
Arden had come with him to town, and, by 
some Strange Operation of feeling, which it 
is difficult to foUo w, this man, in his wretched- 
ness, clung to Edgar, who might almost be 
supposed the means of bringing it about. 
All his old jealousy, his old enmity, seemed 
to have disappeared. He who had harshly 
declined to admit that the relationship of 
habit and affection between his wife and her 
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supposed brother must survive even when 
it was known that no tie of blood existed 
between them, acknowledged the fact now 
without question, almost with eagerness, 
speaking to the man be had hated, and 
disowned all connection with, of "your 
sister," holding by him as a link between 
himself and the wife he had so nearly lost. 
This revolution was scarcely less wonderful 
than the position in which Edgar found him- 
self in respect to Cläre. Not a reference to 
their old affection had come from her lips, 
not a Word of present regard. She had 
scarcely even given him her band volun- 
tarily; but she had accepted him at once 
and instinctively as her natural support, her 
"next friend," whose help and protection 
she took as a matter of course. Cläre treated 
him as if bis brotherhood had never been 
questioned, as if he was her natural and 
legal defender and sustainer: up to this 
moment she had not even opened her mind 
to him, or told him what she meant to do, 
but she had so far accepted his guidance, 
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and still more accepted his support, without 
thanking .hini or asking him for it, as a 
matter of course. 

Edgar knew Cläre too well to believe that 
when the marriage ceremony should be re- 
peated between her husband and herself — 
which was the next step to be taken — their 
life wr)uld siraply flow on again in the same 
Channel, as if this tragical Interruption to its 
course had never occurred. This was what 
Arthur Arden fondly pictured to himself, 
and a great many floating intentions of 
being a better husband, and a better man, 
after the salvation which had suddenly come 
to him, in the very moment of his need, 
were in his mind, softening the man imper- 
ceptibly by their influence. But Edgar did 
not hope for this ; he made as little answer 
as he could to Arthur's anticipations of the 
future, to his remorseful desire to be friendly. 

" After it's all over vou must not drift out 
of sight again, — you must come to us when 
you can," Arden said. ^^ YouVe always be- 
haved like a brick in all circumstances ; I 
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See it now. YouVe been my best friend in 
this terrible business. I wish I may never 
have a happy hour if I ever think otherwise 
of you than as Clare's brother again." 

All this Edgar did bis best to respond to, 
but he could not but feel that Arden's hopes 
were fallacies. Cläre had given him no in- 
sight into her plans, perhaps, even, had not 
formed any. She had gone back into^the 
house at Edgar's bidding ; she had dully ac- 
cepted the fact that the Situation was altered, 
and consented to the private repetition of 
her marriage ; but she had never looked at 
her husband, never addressed him ; and 
Edgar feit, with a shudder, that, though she 
would accept such atonement as was pos- 
sible, she was far, very far, from having 
arrived at the state of mind which could 
forgive the injury. That a woman so deeply 
outraged should continue tranquilly the 
life she had lived before she was aware of 
the outrage, was, he feit, impossible. He 
had done what he could to moderate Arden s 
expectations on this point, but with no 
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effect ; and, as he did not really know, but 
merely feared, some proceeding on Clare's 
part which should shatter the expected hap- 
piness of the future, he held his peace, trans- 
ferring, alraost involuntarily, a certain share 
of his sympathy to the guilty man, whose 
guilt was not to escape retribution. 

Edo;ar's next business was with Mr. Tot- 
tenham, who, all unaware of Harry's foUy, 
showed to him, with much pleasure, and 
some self-satisfaction, the moderate and 
sensible letter of Mr. Thornleigh above re- 
ferred to, in which he expressed his natural 
regret, etc., but requested to know what the 
young man's prospects were, and what he 
meant to do. Then Edgar produced once 
more Lord Newmarch's letter, and, in the 
consultation which foUowed, almost forgot, 
for the moment, all that was against him. 
For Mr. Tottenham thought it a good open- 
ing enough, and began, with sanguine good- 
nature, to prophesy that Edgar would soon 
distinguish hiraself — that he would be speed- 
ily raised from post to post, and that, " with 

o2 
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the excellent connections and interest you 
will have," advancement of every kind would 
be possible. 

"Why, in yesterday's Gazette,'*' said Mr. 
Tottenham, "no farther gone, there is an 
appointment of Brown, Consul-General, to 
be Ambassador somewhere — Argentine 
States, or something of that sort. And why 
should not you do as well as Brown ? A 
capital opening ! I should accept it at 
once." 

And Edgar did so forthwith, oblivious of 
the circumstance that the Consulship, such 
as it was, the first step upon the ladder, had 
been, not offered, but simply suggested to 
him — nay, scarcely even that. This little 
mistake, however, was the best thing that 
could have happened ; for Lord Newmarch, 
though at first deeply puzzled and embar- 
rassed by the warm acceptance and thanks 
he received, nevertheless was ashamed to 
fall back again, and, bestirring himself, did 
secure the appointment for his friend. It 
was not very great in point of importance, 
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but it was ideal in point of Situation ; and 
when, a few days after, Edgar saw his name 
gazetted as Her Majesty's Consul at Spezzia, 
the emotions which filled his mind were 
tliose of happiness as unmingled as often 
falls to the lot of man. He was füll of 
cares and troubles at that particular moment, 
and did not see his way at all clear before 
him ; but he suddenly feit as a boat might 
feel (if a boat could feel anything) which 
has been lying high and dry ashore, when 
at last the gentle persuasion of the sunshiny 
waves reaches it, lifts, floats it off into soft, 
delicious certainty of motion ; or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say, as shipwrecked 
sailors might feel when they see their cob- 
bled boat, their one ark of salvation, float 
strong and steady on the treacherous sea. 
This was the little ark of Edgar's happier 
fortunes, and lo ! at last it was afloat ! 

After he had written his letter to Lord 
Newmarch, he went down to Tottenham's, 
from which he had been absent for a fort- 
night, to the total neglect of Phil's lessons, 
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and Lady Mary 's lectures, and everything 
eise that had been important a fortnight 
ago. He went by railway, and they met 
him at the Station, celebrating bis return by 
a friendly demonstration. On tbe road by 
the green they met Harry, Walking towards 
Mrs. Sims' lodgings. He gave Edgar a very 
cold greeting. 

" Oh ! I did not know you were Coming 
back," he said, and pursued his way, aiFect- 
ing to take a different turn, as long as they 
were in sight. 

Harry's countenance was lowering and 
overcast, his address scarcely civil. He feit 
his interests entirely antagonistic to those of 
his sister and her betrothed. The children 
burst into remarks upon his bearishness as 
they went on. 

"He was bearable at first," said Phil, 
" but since you have been away, and while 
papa has been away, he has led us such a 
life, Mr. Earnshaw." 

"He is always in the village — always, 
always in the village ; and Sibby says she 
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hates him I" cried little Molly, who was en- 
thusiastic for her last new friend. 

" Hush, children — don't gossip, " said 
their mother ; but she too had a cloud upoa 
her brow. 

Then Edgar had a long conversation with 
Lady Mary in the conservatory, under the 
palm-tree, while the children had tea. He 
told her of all his plans and prospects, and 
of the Consulship, upon which he reckoned 
so confidently, and which did not, to Lady 
Mary's eyes, look quite so fine an opening 
as it seemed to her husband. 

*' Of course, then, we must give you up," 
she said, regretfuUy; "but I think Lord 
Newmarch inight have done something 
better for an old friend." 

Something better ! The words seemed 
idle words to Edgar, so well pleased was 
he with his prospective appointment. Then 
he told her of Mr. Thornleigh's letter, which 
was so much more gracious than he could 
have hoped for; and then the cloud re- 
turned to Lady Mary's brow. 
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'^ I am not at all easy about Harry," she 
said. " Mr. Earnshaw — no, 1 will call you 
Edgar, because I have always heard you 
called Edgar, and always wanted to call 
you so ; Edgar, then — now don't thank me, 
for it is quite natural — teil me one thing. 
Have you any influence with your cousin ?" 

"Thedoctor?" 

" No, not the doctor ; if I wanted any- 
thing of him, I should ask it myself. His 
sister ; she is a very beautiful young woman, 
and, so far as I can see, very sensible and 
well-behaved, and discreet — no one can say 
a Word against her; but if you had any influ- 
ence with her, as being her cousin " 

" Is it about Harry ?" asked Edgar, anxi- 
ously. 

"About Harry ! — how do you know? — 
have you heard anything ?" 

" Harry has told his mother," said Edgar ; 
" they are all in despair." 

" Oh I I knew it !" cried Lady Mary. " I 
told Tom so, and he would not believe me. 
What, has it come so far as that, that he has 
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spoken to bis mother? Then, innocent as 
she looks, she must be a designing creature, 
after all." 

"• He may not have spoken to her, though 
he has spoken to his mother," said Edgar. 
Was it the spell of kindred blood working 
in him ? for he did not like this to be said 
of Margaret, and instinctively attempted to 
defend her. 

Lady Mary shook her head. 

" Do you think any man would be such 
a fool as to speak to his parents before he 
had spoken to the woman ?" she said. 
" One never knows how such a boy as Harry 
may act, but I should not have thought that 
likely. However, you have not answered 
my question. Do you think you have any 
influence, being her cousin, over her ?" 

" I do not know her," said Edgar. " I 
have only spoken to her once." 

Would this be sufficient defence for him ? 
he wondered, or must he hear hiraself again 
appealed to, to interfere in another case so 
like his own ? 
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^^That is very unfortunate," said Lady 
Mary, with a sigh ; but, happily for him, 
she there left the subject, " I cannot say that 
she has ever given him any encouragement," 
she said presently, in a subdued tone. Mar- 
garet had gained her point ; she was acquit- 
ted of this sin, at least ; but Lady Mary 
pronounced the acquittal somewhat grudg- 
ingly. Perhaps, when a young man is in- 
tent upon making a foolish marriage, it is 
the best comfort to his parents and friends 
to be able to feel that she is artful and de- 
signing, and has led the poor boy away. 

Edgar went out next morning to see his 
Cousins ; he announced his Intention at the 
breakfast-table, to make sure of no encoun- 
ter with poor Harry, who was flighty and 
unpleasant in manner, and seemed to have 
some wish to fix a quarrel upon him. Harry 
looked up quickly, as if about to speak, but 
changed his mind, and said nothing. And 
Edgar went his way — hoping the doctor 
might not be gone upon his round of visits, 
yet hoping he might ; not wishing to see Mar* 
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garet, and yet wishing to see her — in a most 
uncomfortable and painful State of mind. To 
his partial surprise and partial relief, he met 
her Walking along the green towards the 
avenue with her little girl. It was iinpos- 
sible not to admire her grace, her beautiful, 
half-pathetic countenance, and the gentle 
maternity of the beautiful young woraan 
never separate from the beautiful child, who- 
clung to her with a fondness and depend- 
ence which no indifferent mother ever earns. 
She greeted Edgar with the sudden smile 
which was like sunshine on her face, and 
held out her hand to him with frank sweet- 
ness. 

" I am very glad you have corae back,'*^ 
she Said. " It has been unfortunate for us 
your being away." 

" Only unfortunate for me, I think," said 
Edgar, '• for you seem to have made friends 
with my friends as much as if I had been 
here to help it on. Is this Sibby? I 
have heard of nothing but Sibby since I carae 
back." 
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*'Lady Mary has been very kind," said 
Margaret, witb, he tbought, a faint flusb 
over her pale, pretty cbeek. 

"And you like tbe place? And Dr. 
Charles has got acquainted with bis patients?" 

"Mybrotber would like to teil you all 
that hiniself," said Margaret; "but I want 
to speak to you of Loch Arroch, and of tbe 
old bouse, and dear granny . Did you know 
tbat she was ill again ?" 

Margaret looked at bim witb her beauti- 
ful eyes füll of tears. Edgar was not for a 
moment unfaitbful to bis Gussy, but after 
tbat look I believe he would have dared 
heaven and earth, and Mr. Tbornleigb, 
ratber than interfere witb anytbing upon 
wbich tbis lovely creature bad set her beart. 
€ould it be tbat she bad set her beart on 
Harry Tbornleigb, be asked bimself witb a 
groan ? 

"No,"be said; "tbeywrite to me very 
seldora. Wben did you bear ?" 

" Mr. Earnshaw, I bave bad a letter tbis 
morning — it has sbaken me very mucb/' 
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Said Margaret. "Will you come to the 
cottage with me tili I teil you ? Do you 
remeraber ? — but you could not remember 
— it was before your tirae." 

'• What ? — I may have heard of it — some- 
thing which agitates you ?" 

"Not painfully," said Margaret, with a 
faltering voice and unsteady smile ; '^ gladly, 
if I could put faith in it. Jeanie had a 
brother that was lost at sea, or we thought 
he was lost. It was his loss that made her 
so — ^ill ; and she took you for him — you are 
like him, Mr. Earnshaw. Well," said Mar- 
garet, two tears di;opping out of her eyes, 
" they have had a letter — he is not dead, he 
is perhaps coming home." 

"What has become of him, then? — and 
why did he never send word ?" cried Edgar. 
"How heartless, how cruel !" 

Margaret laid her hand softly on his arm. 

" Ah ! you must not say that !" she cried. 
"Sailors do not think so much of staying 
away a year or two. He was shipwrecked, 
and lost everything, and he could not come 
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home in his poverty upon granny. Oh ! if 
we were all as thoughtful as that! Mr. 
Earnshaw, sailors are not just to be judged 
like other men." 

"He might have killed his poor little 
sister !" cried Edgar, indignantly ; " that is 
a kind of conduct for which I have no sym- 
pathy. And granny, as j^ou call her " 

" Ah ! you never learnt to call her granny," 
5aid Margaret, with animation. "Dear 
granny has never been strong since her last 
attack — the shock, though it was joy, was 
hard upon her. And she was afraid for 
Jeanie ; but Jeanie has stood it better than 
anybody could hope ; and perhaps he is 
there now," said Margaret, with once 
more the tears falling suddenly from her 
eyes. 

" You know him?" said Edgar. 

" Oh ! hnow him ! I knew him like my 
own heart I" cried Margaret, a flush of sud- 
den colour spreading over her pale face. 
She did not look up, but kept her eyes upon 
the ground, going softly along by Edgars 
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side, her beautiful face füll of emotion. 
*' He would not write tili he had gained 
back again what was lost. He is Coming 
home captain of his ship," she said, with an 
indescribable soft triumph. 

At that moment a weight was lifted off 
Edgar's mind — it was as when the clouds 
suddenly break, and the sun bursts forth. 
He too could have bro^en forth into songs 
or shoutings, to express his sense of release. 
"I am glad that everything is ending so 
happily," he said, in a subdued tone. He 
did not trust hiraself to look at her, any 
more than Margaret could trust herseif to 
look at him. When they reached the cot- 
tage, she went in, and got her letter, and 
put it into his hand to read ; while she her- 
seif played with Sibby, throwing her ball 
for her, entering into the child's glee with 
all the lightness of a joyful heart. Edgar 
could not but look at her, between the 
lines of Jeanie's simple letter. He seemed 
to himself so well able to read the story, 
and to understand what Margaret's soft 
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blush and subdued excitemcnt of happiness 
meant. 

And yet Harry Thomleigh was still un- 
dismissed, and hoped to win her. He met 
him as he hiraself returned to the house. 
Harn' was still uncivil, and had barely ac- 
knowledged Edgar's presence at breakfast ; 
but he stopped him now, almost with a 
threatening look. 

" Look here, Earnshaw," he said, " I 
daresay they told you what is in ray mind. 
I daresay they tried to set you over me as 
a spy. Don't you think TU bear it. I don*t 
mean to be tricked out of my choice by any 
set of women, and I have made my choice 
now." 

" Do you know you are mighty uncivil ?'* 
said Edgar. " If you had once thought of 
what you were saying, you would not ven- 
ture upon such a word as spy to me." 

" Venture !" cried the young man. Then, 
calming himself, **Ididn'tmeanit — ofcourse 
I beg your pardon. But these women are 
enough to drive a man frantic; and IVe 
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made ray choice, let them do what they 
will, and let my father rave as mucli as he 
pleases." 

''This is not a matter which I can enter 
into/' Said Edgar; "but just one word. 
Does the lady know how far you have 
gone ? — and has she made her choice as well 
as you ?" 

Harry's face lighted up, then grew dark 
and pale. 

" I thought so once," he said, " but now 1 
cannot teil. She is as changeable as — as all 
women are," he broke off, with a forced 
laugh. "It's their way." 

Edgar did not see Harry again tili after 
dinner, and then he was stricken with sym- 
pathy to see how ill he looked. What had 
happened? But there was no time or 
opportunity to inquire what had happened 
to him. That evening the mail brought him 
a letter from Robert Campbell, atLoch Arroch 
Head, begging him, if he wanted to see his 
grandmother alive, to come at once. She 
was very ill, and it was not possible that she 
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could live more than a day or two. He 
niade his arrangements instantly to go to 
her, starting next moming, for he was ah 
ready too late to catch the night mail. 
When he set out at break of day, in order 
to be in time for the early train from 
London, he found Margaret already at the 
Station. She had been summoned also. He 
had 'written the night before a hurried note 
to Gussy, announcing his sudden call to Loch 
Arroch, but he was not aware then that he 
was to have corapanionship on his journey. 
He put his cousin into the carriage, not ill- 
pleased to have her Company, and then, 
leaving many misconceptions behind him, 
hurried away, to wind up in Scotland one 
portion of his strangely-mingled life. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



MARGARET. 



THE relations between Harry Thornleigh 
and Margaret had never come to any 
distinct explanation. They had known each 
other not much more than a fortnight, which 
was quite reason enough, on Margaret's side, 
at least, for holding back all explanation, 
and discouraging rather than helping on the 
too eager young lover. 

During all the time of Edgar's absence, 
it would be useless to deny that Harry's de- 
votion suggested very clearly to the penni- 
less young widow, the poor doctor's sister, 
such an advancement in life as might well 
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have tumed any woman's head. She who 
had nothing, who had to make a hard fight 
to get the ends to meet for the doctor and 
herseif, who had for years exercised all the 
shifts of genteel poverty, and who, before 
that, had been trained to a honiely life any- 
thing but genteel — ^had suddenly set open to 
her the gates of that paradise of wealth, and 
rank, and luxury, which is all the more 
ecstatic to the poor for being iinknown. 
She, too, might " ride in her carriage,^ might 
wear diamonds, might go to Court, might 
live familiarly with the great people of the 
land, like Lady Mary, she who had been 
bred at the Castle Farm on Loch Arroch, 
and had known what it was to "supper the 
beasts," and milk the kye ; she who had not 
disdained the household work of her own 
little house, in the days of the poor 
young Glasgow clerk whom she had mar- 
ried. There had been some natural taste for 
elegance in the brother and sister, both 
handsome young people, which had de- 
veloped into gentility by reason of his pro- 
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fession, and their escape from all the associa- 
tions of hotne,* where no one could have been 
deceived as to their natural position. ßut 
Dr. Charles had made no money anywhere ; 
he had nothing but debts ; though from 
the moraent when he had taken his beautiful 
sister to be his housekeeper and companion, 
he had gradually risen in pretension and 
aim. Their transfer to England, a step 
which always sounds very grand in homely 
Scotch ears, had somehow dazzled the whole 
kith and kin. Even Robert Campbell, at 
Loch Arroch Head, had been induced to 
draw his cautious purse, and contribute to 
this new establishment. And now the first 
fruits of the venture hung golden on the 
bough — Margaret had but to put forth her 
hand and pluck them ; nay, she had but to 
be passive, and receive them in her lap. 
She had held Harry back from a premature 
declaration of his sentiments, but she had 
done this so sweetly that Harry had been 
but more and more closely enveloped in her 
toils ; and she had made up her mind that 
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bis passion was to be allowed to ripen, and 
that finally she would accept tim, and reign 
like a princess, and live like Lady Mary, 
snrrounded by all the luxuries which were 
sweet to her souL 

It is not necessary, because one is bom poor, 
that one should like the conditions ofthat low- 
ly estate, or have no taste for better things. 
On the contrary, Margaret was born with a 
love of all that was soft, and wann, and 
easy, and luxurious. She loved these things 
and prized them ; she feit it in her to be a 
great lady ; her gentle mind was such that 
she would have made an excellent princess, 
all the more sweet, gracious, and good the 
less she was crossed, and the more she had 
her own way. 

I am disposed to think, for my own part, 
that for every individual who is mellowed 
and softened by adversity, there are at least 
ten in the world whom prosperity would 
mollify and bring to perfection; but then 
that latter process of development is more 
difißcult to attidn to. Margaret feit that 
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it was withia her reach. She would have 
done nothing unwomanly to secure her 
lover ; nay, has it not been already said that 
she had made up her mind to be doubly 
prudent, and to put it in no one's power to 
say that she had ^'given him encourage- 
ment?" But with that raodest reserve, 
she had made up her mind to Harry 's 
happiness and her own. In her hear4; she 
had already consented, and regarded the 
bargain as concluded. She would have 
made him a very sweet wife, and Harry 
would have been happy. No doubt he was 
sufficiently a man of the world to have feit 
a sharp twinge sometimes, when his wife's 
family was brought in question ; but he 
thought nothing of that in his hot love, and 
I believe she would have made him so good 
a wife, and been so sweet to Harry, that this 
drawback would have detracted very little 
from his happiness. 

So things were going on, ripening pleas- 
antly towards a denouement which could not 
be very far off, when that unlucky letter 
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arrived frora Loch Arroch, touching the 
re-appearance of Jeanie's brother, the lost 
sailor, who had been Margaret's first love. 
This letter upset her, poor soul, amid all her 
plans and hopes. If it had not, however, 
unluckily happened that the arrival of Edgar 
coincided with her receipt of the letter, 
and that both together were followed by 
the expedition to Loch Arroch, to the 
grandmother's deathbed, I believe the 
sailor's return would only have caused a 
little tremulousness in Margaret's resolution, 
a momentary shadow upon her sweet recep- 
tion of Harry, but that nothing more would 
have followed, and all would have gone 
well. Dear reader, forgive me if I say all 
would have gone well ; for, to teil the truth, 
though it was so rauch against Edgar's inte- 
rests, and though it partook of the character 
of a mercenary match, and of everything 
that is most repugnant to romance, I can- 
not help feeling a little pang of regret that 
any untoward accident should have come in 
Margaret's way. Probably the Infusion of 
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her good, wholesome Scotch blood, her 
good sense, and her unusual beauty, would 
have done a great deal raore good to the 
Thornleigh race than a Right Honourable 
grandfather ; and she would have raade such 
a lovely great lady, and would have enjoyed 
her greatness so much (far more than any 
Lady Mary ever could enjoy it), and been 
so good a wife, and so sweet a mother ! 
That she should give up all this at the first 
returning thrill of an old love, is perhaps 
very nmch more poetical and elevating; 
but I who write am not so young or so 
romantic as I once was, and I confess that 
I look upon the Interruption of the story, 
which was so clearly tending towards an- 
other end, with a great deal of regret. Even 
Edgar, when he found her ready to accom- 
pany hira to Scotland, feit a certain excite- 
ment which was not unmingled with regret. 
He feit by instinct that Harry's hopes were 
over, and this thought gave him a great 
sense of personal comforü and relief. It 
chased away the difficulties out of his own 
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way ; but at the same time he could not but 
ask himself what was the inducemeiit for 
which she was throwing away all the ad- 
vantages that Harry Thornleigh could give 
her? — ^the love of a rough sailor, captain 
at the best, of a merchant-ship, who had 
been so little thoughtful of his friends as to 
leave them three or four years without any 
news of him, and who probably loved her 
no longer, if he had ever loved her. It 
was all to Edgar's advantage that she should 
come away at this crisis, and what was it to 
him if she threw her life away for a fancy ? 
But Edgar had never been in the way of 
thinking of himself only, and the mingled 
feelings in his mind found utterance in a 
vague warning. He did not know either 
her or her circumstances well enough to 
venture upon more piain speech. 

"Do you think you are right to leave 
your brother just at this moment, when he 
is settling down ?" Edgar said. 

A little cloud rose upon Margaret's face. 
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Did not she know better than anyone how 
foolish it was ? 

"Ah !" she said, " but if granny is dying^ 
as they say, I must see her," and the ready 
tears sprung to her eyes. 

Edgar was so touched by her looks, that^ 
though it was dreadfuUy against his own 
interest, he tried again. 

" Of all the women in the world," he 
said, " she is the most considerate, the most 
understanding. It is a long and an expen- 
sive journey, and your life, she would say, 
is of more importance than her dying." 

He ventured to look her in the face as he 
spoke these words, and Margaret grew 
crimson under his gaze. 

'' I do not see how it can affect ray life, 
if I am away for a week or two," she said 
lightly, yet with a tone which shoAved him 
that her mind was made up. Perhaps he 
thought she was prudently retiring to be 
quit of Harry — perhaps withdrawing from 
a Position which became untenable ; or 
why inight it not be pure gratitude and 
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love to the only mother she had known in 
her life ? A nyhow, whatever might be the 
reason, there was no more to be said. 

I will not attempt to describe the feelings 
of Harry Thornleigh, when he found that 
Margaret had gone away, and gone with 
Edgar. He came back to Lady Mary rav- 
ing and white with rage, to pour out upon 
her the first outburst of his passion. 

" The villain ! — the traitor ! — the low, 
sneaking rascal !" Harry cried, foaming. 
** He has raade a catspaw of Gussy and a 
fool of me. We might have known it was 
all a lie and pretence. He has carried her 
off under our very eyes/' 

Even Lady Mary was staggered, strong 
as was her faith in Edgar ; and Harry left 
her doubtful, and not knowing what to 
make of so stränge a story, and rushed up 
to town, to carry war and devastation into 
his innpcent family. He went to Berke- 
ley Square, and flung open the door of the 
morning-room, where they were all seated, 
and threw himself among them like a thun- 
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derbolt. Gussy had received Bdgar's note 
a little while before, and she had been 
musing over it, pensive, not quite happy, 
not quite pleased, and saying to herseif 
how very wrong and how very foolish she 
was. Of course, if his old mother were dy- 
ing, he must go to her — he had no choice ; 
but Gussy, after waiting so long for him, 
and proving herseif so exceptionally faith- 
ful, feit that she had a certain right to Bd- 
gar's Company now, and to have him by her 
side, all the more that Lady Augusta had 
protested that she did not think it would 
be right to permit it in the unsettled State 
of his circumstances, and of the engagement 
generally. To have your mother hesitate, 
and declare that she does not think she 
ought to admit him, and thqn to have your 
'lover abstain from asking admission, is hard 
upon a girl. Lord Granton (though, to be 
sure, he was a very young man, with no- 
thing to do) was dangling constantly about 
little Mary; and Gussy feit that Edgar's 
many businesses, which led him here, and 
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led him there, altogether out of her way, 
were inopportune, to say the least. 

Harry assailed his mother fiercely, without 
breath or pause. He accused her of send- 
ing " that fellow " down to Tottenham's, on 
purpose to interfere with him, to be a spy 
upon him, to ruin all his hopes. 

"I have Seen a change since ever he 
came !" he cried wildly. " If it is your 
doing, mother, I will never forgive you! 
Don't think I am the sort of man to take 
such a thing without resenting it ! When 
you see me going to the devil, you will 
know whose fault it is. Her fault ? — no, she 
has been deceived. You have sent that 
fellow down upon her with his devilish 
tongue, to persuade her and delude her. 
It is he that has taken her away. No, it 
is not her fault, it is your fault !" crie* 
Harry. " I should have grown a good man. 
I should have given up everything she did 
not like ; and now you have made up some 
devilish conspiracy, and you have taken her 
away." 
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" Harry, do you reraember that you are 
talking to your mother?" cried Lady Au- 
gusta, with trembling lips. 

'' My mother ! A mother helps one, 
loves one, makes things easy for one !" he 
cried. " That's the ordinary view. Excuses 
you, and does her best for you, not her 
worst ; when you take up your roh as you 
ought, ril take mine. But since youVe 
set your mind on thwarting, deceiving, in- 
juring me in my best hopes!" cried Harry, 
white with rage, "stealing from me the 
blessing I had almost got, that I would have 
got, had you stopped your d— d inter- 
ference 1" 

His voice broke here ; he had not meant 
to go so far. As a gentleman at least, he 
ought, he knew, to use no oath to ladies; 
but poor Harry was beside himself. He 
stopped shorfc, half-appalled, half-satisfied 
that he had spoken his mind. 

" Harry, how dare you ?" cried Gussy, 
facing him. " Do you not see how you are 
wounding mamma? Has there ever beeu 
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a time when she has not stood up for you ? 
And now because she is grieved to think 
that you are going to min yourself, un- 
willing that you should throw yourself 
away " 

" All this comes beautifully from you !" 
cried Harry, with a sneer — " you who have 
never thought of throwing yourself away. 
But I am sorry for you, Gussy. I don't 
triumph over you. You have been taken 
in, poor girl, the worst of the two !" 

Gussy was shaken for the moment by his 
change of tone, by his sudden compassion. 
She feit as if the ground had suddenly been 
cut from under her feet, and a dizzy sense 
of insecurity came over her. She looked at 
her mother, half frightened, not knowing 
what to think or say. 

*'When you have come to your senses, 
Harry, you will perhaps teil us the meaning 
of this !" cried Lady Augusta. ** Girls, it is 
time for you to keep your appointment with 
Elise. Ada will go with you to-day, for I 
don't feel quite well. If you have anything 
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to say to me another time," she added with 
dignity, addressing her son, " especially if it 
is of a violent description, you will be good 
enough to wait until Mary has left the 
room. I do not choose that she should 
carry away into her new family the recol- 
lection of brutality at home." 

Lady Augusta's grand ra anner was known 
in the household. Poor Gussy, though sad 
and sorry enough, found it difficult to keep 
from a laugh in which there would have 
been but little mirth. But Harry's per- 
ceptions were not so lively, or his sense of 
the ridiculous so strong. He was somehow 
cowed by the idea of his little sister carry- 
ing a recoUection of brutality into so new and 
splendid a connection as the Marquis of 
Hauteville's magnificent family. 

"Oh, bosh !" he said ; but it was almost 
under his breath. And then he told them 
of Edgars departure from Tottenham's, and 
of the discovery he had made that Margaret 
had gone too. "You set him on, I suppose, 
to cross me," said Harry; "becausel letyou 
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know there was one woman in the world 
I could fancy — therefore you set him on to 
take her from me." 

" Oh ! Harry, how can you say so ? I 
set him on !" cried Lady Augusta. " What 
you are telling me is all foolishness. You 
are both of you frightening yourselves about 
nothing. If there is anyone dying, and they 
were sent for, there is no härm in two cousins 
travelling together. Harry, did this lady — 
know what your feelings were ?" 

" I suppose," Said Harry, after a moment's 
hesitation, " women are not such fools but 
that they must know." 

" Then you had said nothing to her ?" 
said his mother, pursuing the subject. Per- 
haps she permitted a little gleam of triumph 
to appear in her eye, for he jumped up in- 
stantly, more excited than ever. 

" I am going after them," he said. " I don't 
mean to be turned off without an answer. 
Whether she has me or not, she shall dedde 
herseif; it shall not be done by any plot 
against us. This is what you drive me to, with 
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your underhand ways. I shall not wait a day 
longer. I'U go down to Scotland to-night." 

"Do not say anything to him, Gussy," 
cried Lady Augusta. " Let him accuse bis 
mother and sister of underhand ways, if he 
likes. And you can go, sir, if you please, 
on your mad errand. If the woman is a 
lady, she will know what to think of your 
suspicions. If she is not a lady " 

" What then ?" he cried, in high wratb. 

**Probably she will accept you," said 
Lady Augusta, pale and grand. " I do not 
understand the modes of action of such 
people. You will have had your way, in 
any case — and then you will hear what your 
father has to say/' 

Harry flung out of the bouse furious. He 
was very unhappy, poor fellow! He was 
chilled and cast down, in spite of himself, by 
bis mother's speech. Why should he foUow 
Margaret as if he suspected her ? What right 
had he to interfere with her actions ? If he 
went he might be supposed to insult her — 
if he stayed he should lose her. What was 
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he to do ? Poor Harry ! — if Dr. Murray 
had not been so obnoxious to him, I think 
he would have confided his troubles to, and 
asked advice from, Margaret's brother ; but 
Dr. Charles had rephed to his mquiry with 
a confidential look, and a smile which made 
him furious. 

" She will be back in a week or two. I 
am not afraid just now, in present circum- 
stances, that she will forsake me for long/' 
he had said. ^' We shall soon have her back 
again/' 

We ! — whom did the fellow mean by we ? 
Harry resolved on the spot that, if she ever 
became his wife, she should give up this cad 
of a brother. Which I am glad to say, for 
her credit, was a thing that Margaret would 
never have consented to do. 

But the Thornleigh family was not happy 
that day. Gussy, though she had never 
doubted Edgar before, yet feit cold shivers 
of uncertainty shoot through her heart now. 
Margaret was beautiful, and almost all 
women exaggerate the power of beauty. 
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They give up instinctively before it, with a 
conviction, which is so general as to be part 
of the feminine creed, that no man can resist 
that magic power. No doubt Edgar meant 
to do what was best ; no doubt, she said to 
herseif, that in his heart he was true — ^but 
with a lovely woman there, so lovely, and 
with Claims upon his kindness, who could 
wonder if he went astray ? And this poor 
little scanty note which advised Gussy of his 
necessary absence, said not a word about 
Margaret. She read it over and over again, 
finding it each time less satisfactory. At 
the first reading it had been disappointing, 
but nothing more ; now it seemed cold, un- 
necessarily hurried, careless. She contrasted 
it with a former one he had written to her, 
and it seemed to her that ao impartial eye 
could mistake the difference. She sympa- 
thized with her brother, and yet she envied 
him, for he was a man, and could go and 
discover what was false and what was true ; 
but she had to wait and be patient, and 
betray to no one what was the matter. 
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though her heart might be breaking — ^yes, 
though her heart might be breaking ! For, 
after all, might it not be said that it was she 
who made the first overtures to Edgar, not 
he to her ? It might be pity only for her 
long constancy that had drawn him to her, 
and the sight of this woman's beautiful face 
might have melted away that false sentiment. 
When the thoughts once fall to such a ca- 
tastrophe as this, the velocity with which 
they go (does not sdence say so ?) doubles 
moment by moroent. I cannot teil you to 
what a pitch of misery Gussy had worn her- 
self before the end of that long — terribly 
long, silent, and hopeless Spring day. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

LOCH ARROCH ONCE MORE. 

EDGAR and Margaret (accompanied, as 
she always was, by her child) arrived 
at Loch Arroch early on the morning of the 
second day. They were compelled to stay in 
Glasgow all night — she with friends she had 
there, he in an inn. It was a rainy, melan- 
choly morning when they got into the 
steamer, and crossed the broad Clyde, and 
wound upward among the hills to Loch 
Arroch Head, where Robert Campbell, with 
an aspect of formal solemnity, waited with 
his gig to drive them to the farm. 

" You're in time — oh ay, you're in time ; 
but little more,'' he said, and went on at 
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intervab in a somewhat solemn monologue, 
as they drove down the side of the grey 
and misty loch, under dripping cloaks and 
umbrellas. " She's been failing ever since the 
new year," he said. ** It's no to be wondered 
at, at her age ; neither should we sorrow, 
as them that are without hope. She's lived 
a good and useful life, and them that she 
brought into the world have been enabled to 
smoothe her path out of it. WeVe nothing 
to murmur at ; she'U be real glad to see 
you both — you, Marg'ret, and you, Mr. 
Edgar. Often does she speak of you. It's 
a Messing of Providence that her life has 
been spared since the time last Autumn 
when we all thought she was going. She's 
had a real comfortable evening time, with. 
the light in it, poor old granny, as she had 
a right to, if any erring mortal can be said 
to have a right. And now, there's Willie 
restored, that was thought to be dead and 
gone." 

"Has Willie come back?" asked Mar- 
garet hastily. 
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" He's expected," said Robert Campbell, 
with a curious dryness, changing the lugu- 
brious tone of bis voice ; " and I hope he'U 
turn out an altered man ; but it's no every- 
one going down to the sea in ships that sees 
the wisdom o' the Lord in the great waters, 
as might be hoped." 

The rain blew in their faces, the mists 
came down over the great mountain ränge 
which separates Loch Arroch from Loch 
Long, and the Castle Farm lay damp and 
lonely in its little patch of green, with the 
low ruins on the other side of the house 
shining brown against the cut fields and the 
slaty blueness of the loch. It was not a 
cheerful prospect, nor was it cheerful to 
enter the house itself, füll of the mournful 
bustle and suppressed excitement of a 
dying — that high ceremonial, to which, in 
respect, or reverence, or dire curiosity, or 
acquisitiveness, more dreadful still, so many 
spectators throng in the condition of life to 
which all Mrs. Murray's household be- 
longed. 
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In the sitting-room there were several 
people seated. Mrs. MacColl, the youngest 
daughter, in her mother's chair, with her 
handkerchief to her e5'es, and Mrs. Camp- 
bell opposite, telling her sister, who had 
but lately arrived, the details of the illness ; 
Jeanie MacColl, who had come with her 
mother, sat listlessly at the window, looking 
out, depressed by the day and the atmo- 
sphere, and the low hum of talk, and all 
the dismal accessories of the scene. James 
Murray's wife, a hard-featured, homely per- 
son, piain in attire, and less refined in man- 
ner than any of the others, went and came 
between the parlour and the kitchen. 

"They mann a' have their dinner," she 
Said to Bell, " notwithstanding that there's 
a dying person in the house ;" and with the 
Corners of her mouth drawn down, and an 
occasional sigh making itself audible, she 
laid the cloth, and prepared the table. 

Now and then a sound in the room above 
woüld make theni pause and listen — for, 
indeed, at any moment they might all be 
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called to witness the exit of the departing 
soul. Beirs Steps in the kitchen, which 
were unsubduable in point of sound, ran 
through all the more gentle stir of this 
melancholy assembly. Bell was crying over 
her work, pausing now and then to go into 
a oorner, and wipe the tears from her 
cheeks ; bat she could not make her foot- 
steps light, or diminish the heaviness of her 
shoes. 

There was a little additional bustle when 
the strangers arrived, and Margaret and her 
child, who were wrapped up in cloaks and 
shawls, were taken into the kitchen to have 
their wraps taken off, and to be warmed 
and comforted. Edgar gave his own drip- 
ping coat to Bell, and stole upstairs out of 
" the family," in which he was not much at 
home. Little Jeanie had just left her grand- 
mother's room on some necessary errand, 
when he appeared at the top of the stair. She 
gave a low cry, and the little tray she was 
carrying trembled in her hands. Her eyes 
were large with watching, and her cheeks 
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pale, and the sudden sight of hitn was al- 
most more than the poor little heart could 
bear ; but, after a moment's silence, Jeanie, 
with an effort, recovered that command of 
herseif which is indispensable to women. 

"Oh I but she'U be glad — glad to see 
you !" she cried — " it's you she's aye cried 
for night and day." 

Edgar stood still and held her hand, look- 
ing into the soft little face, in which he saw 
only a tender sorrow, not harsh or despair- 
ing, but deep and quiet. 

'' Before even I speak of her," he said, 
" my dear little Jeanie, let me say how 
happy I am to hear about your brother — he 
is safe after all." 

Jeanie's countenance was moved, like the 
loch under the wind. Her great eyes, 
diluted with sorrow, swelled füll ; a pathetic 
smile came upon her lips. 

" He was dead, and is alive again," she 
said softly ; ''he was lost and is found." 

" And now you will not be alone, what- 
ever happens," said Edgar. 
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I don't know what mixture of poignant 
pain came over the grateful gleam in little 
Jeanie's face. She drew her hand froin 
him, and hastened downstairs. " What does 
it matter to him, what does it matter to any- 
one, how lonely I am?" was the thought 
that went through her simple heart. Only 
one creature in the world had ever cared, 
chiefly, above everything eise, for Jeanie's 
happiness, and that one was dying, not to 
be detained by any anxious hold. Jeanie, 
simple as she was, knew better than to 
believe that any thing her brother could give 
her would make up for what she was about 
to lose. 

Edgar went into the sick-room reverently, 
as if he had been going into a holy place. 
Mrs. Murray lay propped up with pillows 
on the bed. For the first nK)ment it seemed 
to him that the summons which brought him 
there must have been altogether uncalled 
for and foolish. The old woman's eyes 
were as bright and soft as Jeanie's; the 
pale faint pink of a Winter rose lingered in 
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her old cheeks ; her face seemed smoothed 
out of niany of the wrinkles which he used 
to know; and expanded into a calin and 
largenes8 of peace which fiUed him with 
awe. Was it that all mortal anxieties, all 
fears and questions of the lingering day were 
over ? By the bedside, in her own chair, 
sat the minister of the parish, an old man, 
older than herseif, who had known her all 
her life. He had been reading to her, with 
a voice more tremulous than her own ; and 
the two old people had been talking quietly 
and slowly of the place to which they were 
so near. I have no doubt that in the 
pulpit old Mr. Campbell, like other divines, 
talked of golden streets, and harps and 
crowns, in the new Jerusalem above. But 
here there was little room for such antici- 
pations. A certain wistfulness was in their 
old eyes, for the veil before them was still 
impenetrable, though they were so near it ; 
but they were not excited. 

" You're sure of finding Him," the old 
man was saying ; " and where He is, there 
«hall His people be." 
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'^Ay," Said Mrs. Murra5\ "And, oh! 
it's Strange lying here, no sure sometimes if 
it's me or no ; no sure which me it is — an 
auld woman or a young woman ; and then 
to think that a moment will make a' clear." 

This was the conversation that Edgar 
interrupted. She held out her withered 
hand to him with a glow of joy that lighted 
up her face. 

"i/y son," she said. There was some- 
thing in the words that seemed to fill the 
room, Edgar thought, with an indescribable 
warmth and fulness of meaning, yet with 
that Strange uncertainty which belongs to the 
last stage of life. He feit that she might 
be identifying him, unawares, with some 
lost son of thirty years ago, not forgetting 
his own individuality, yet mingling the 
two in one image. " This is the one I told 
you of," she said, turning to her old friend. 

''He is like his mother," said the old 
man dreamily, putting out a hand of silent 
welcome. 

They might have been two spirits talk- 
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ing over him, Edgar feit, as he stood, 
young, anxious, careful, and troubled, be- 
tween the two who were lingering so near 
the calm echoes of the eternal sea. 

"YouVe come soon, soon, my bonnie 
man," said Mrs. Murray, holding his hand 
between hers; ^^and, oh, but Fm glad to 
see you ! Maybe it's but a fancy, and 
maybe it's sinful vanity, but, minister, when 
I look at him, he minds me o' mysel'. Ye'U 
say it's vain — the like of him, a comely 
young man, and me ; but it's no in the out- 
ward appearance. I've had much, much to 
do in my generation," she said, slowly look- 
ing at him, with a smile in her eyes. " And, 
Edgar, my bonnie lad, I'm thinking, so will 
you " 

"Don'tthinkof me,"he said; "but teil 
me how you are. You are not looking ill, 
my dear old mother. You will be well 
again before I go." 

" Oh 1 ay, ril be well again," she said. 
" I'm no ill — I'm only slipping away ; but I 
would like to say out my say. The minis- 
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ter has his ain way in the pulpit," she went 
on, with a smile of soft humour, and with a 
slowness and softness of utterance which 
looked like the very perfection of art to 
Cover her weakness ; " and so may I on my 
death-bed, my bonnie man. As I was say- 
ing, Fve had much, much to do in my gene- 
ration, Edgar — and so will you." 

She smoothed his hand between her own, 
caressing it, and looking at hira always with 
a smile. 

"And you may say it's been for little, 
little enough," she went on. " Ah ! when 
my bairns were bairns, how muckle I 
thought of them ! I toiled, and I toiled, 
and rose up early and lay down late, aye 
thinking they must come to mair than com- 
mon folk. It was vanity, minister, vanity ; 
I ken that weel. You need not shake your 
head. God be praised, it's no a' in a mo- 
ment you find out the like o' that. But I'm 
telling you, Edgar, to strengthen your heart. 
They're just decent men and decent women, 
nae mair — and IVe great, great rfeason to be 
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thankful ; and it's you, my bonnie man, the 
seed that feil by the wayside — none o' my 

training, none o' my nourishing Eh ! 

how the Lord mann smile at us whiles," she 
added, slowly, one lingering tear running 
over her eyelid, "and a' our vain hopesl 
— no laugh. He's ower tender for that." 

"Or weep, rather," said Edgar, pene- 
trated by sympathetic understanding of the 
long-concealed, half-fantastic pangof wound- 
ed love and pride, which all these years had 
wrung silently the high heart now so near 
being quieted for ever. She could smile 
now at her own expectations and vanities — 
but what pathos was in the smile ! 

" We must not put emotions like our own 
into His mind that's over all," said the old 
minister. "Smiling or weeping's no for 
Him." 

* " Eh, but I canna see that," said the old 
woman. "Would He be kinder down 
yonder by the Sea of Tiberias than He is up 
there in His ain house ? It's at hame th^t 
the gentle heart's aye kindest, minister. 
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Mony a day IVe wondered if it raightna be 
just like our own loch, that Sea of Galilee 
— the hüls about, and the white towns, as 
it might be Loch Arroch Head (though it's 
more grey than white), and the fishing- 
cobbles. But I'm wandering — I'm wander- 
ing. Edgar, my bonnie man, you're tired 
and hungry ; go down the stair and get a 
rest, and something to eat." 

Little though Edgar was disposed to re- 
sume the stränge relationship which linked 
him to the little party of homely people in 
the farm parlour, with whom he feit so 
little sympathy, he had no alternative but 
to obey. The early dinner was spread when 
he got downstairs, and a large gathering of 
the family assembled round the table. All 
difference of breeding and position disappear, 
we are fond of saying, in a common feeling 
— a touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin ; but Edgar feit, I am afraid, more 
like the unhappy parson at tithing time, in 
Cowper's verses, than any less prosaic hero. 
With whimsical misery he feit the trouble of 
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being too fine for his Company — he, the least 
fine of mortal men. 

Margaret, upon whom his eye lingered 
almost lovingly, as she appeared among the 
rest, a lily among briers, was not ill at ease 
as he was ; perhaps, to teil the truth, she 
was more entirely at her ease than when 
she had sat, on her guard, and very anxious 
not to " commit any solecism," at Lady 
Mary's table. To commit a solecism was 
the bugbear which had always been held 
before her by her brother, whose fears on 
this account made his existence miserable. 
But here Margaret feit the sweetness of her 
own superiority, without being shocked by 
the homeliness of the others. She had 
made a hurried visit to her grandmother, 
and had cried, and had been comforted, and 
was now smiling soiftly at them all, füll of 
content and pleasant anticipations. Jeanie, 
who never left her grandmother, was not 
present; the Campbells, the Mac-colls and 
the Murrays formed the Company, speaking 
low, yet eating heartily, who thus waited for 
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the death which was about to take place 
above. 

"I never thought you would have got 
away so easy," said Mrs. Campbell. "I 
would scarcely let your uncle write. * How 
can she leave Charles, and come such a far 
gait, maybe just for an hour or two ?' I said. 
But here you are, Margaret, notwithstanding 
a' my doubts. Ye'U have plenty of servant- 
maids, and much confidence in them, that 
ye can leave so easy from a new place ?" 

" We are not in our house yet, and we 
have no servant," said Margaret. " Charles 
is in lodgings, with a very decent person. 
It was easy enough to get away." 

" Lodgings are awful expensive," • said 
Mrs. Mac-coU. " Fm sure when we were 
in lodgings, Mr. Mac-coU and me, the Exhi- 
bition year, I dare not teil what it cost. 
You should get into a house of your- ain — a 
doctor is never auything thought of without 
a house of his ain." 

" I hope you found the information cor- 
rect?" said Robert Campbell, addressing 
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Edgar. "The woman at Dalmally minded the 
couple fine. It was the same name as your 
auld friend yonder," and he pointed with 
his thumb over his left Shoulder, to denote 
England, or Arden, or the world in general. 
" One of the family, perhaps ?" 

" Yes." 

*'0h! I want to spy into no secrets. 
Things of this kind are often turning up. 
They may say what they like against our 
Scotch law, but it prevents villainy now and 
then, that's certain. Were you interested for 
the man or the leddy, if it's a fair question ? 
For it all depends upon that." 

" In neither of them," said Edgar. " It 
was a third party, whom they had injured, 
that I cared for. When is — Jeanie's brother 
— expected back ?" 

'*He may come either the day or the 
morn," said Mrs. Mac-coU. *' I wish he was 
here, for mother's very weak. Do you not 
think she's weaker since the morning ? I 
thought her looking just wonderful when I 
saw her first, but at twelve o'clock — What 
did the doctor think?" 
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*' He canna teil more than the rest of us/* 
Said James Murray's wife. " She's going fast 
— that's all that can be said." 

And then there was a little pause, and 
everybody looked sad for the mornent. 
They almost brightened up, however, when 
some hasty steps were heard overhead, and 
suspended their knives and forks and listen- 
ed. Excitement of this kind is hard to 
Support for a Stretch. Nature longs for a 
crisis, even when the crisis is more terrible 
than their mild sorrow could be supposed to 
be. When it appeared, however, that nothing 
was about to happen, and the Steps over- 
head grew still again, they all calmed down 
and resumed their dinner, which was an 
alleviation of the tedium. 

" She's made a' the necessary dispositions?" 
Said James Murray's wife, interrogatively. 
" My man is Coming by the next steamer. 
No that there can be very muckle to divide." 

"Nothing but auld napery, and the auld 
sticks of furniture. It will bring very little 
— and the cow," said Robert Campbell. 
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" Jean likes the beast, so we were think- 
ing of making an offer for the cow/' 

'* You'll no think Tm wanting to get any- 
thing by my mother's death," said Mrs. 
Maccoll ; " for I'm real well off, the Lord 
be thanked! with a good man, and the 
bairns doing well ; I would rather give 
than take, if there was any occasion ; but 
Robert has aye had a great notion of the 
cid clock on the stairs. There's a song 
about it that one of the lassies sings. I 
would like that, to keep the bairns in mind 
o' their granny. She's been a kind granny 
to them all." 

She put her handkerchief to her eyes, and 
Margaret and Jeanie Mac-coU cried a little. 
The rest of the Company shook their heads, 
and assented in different tones. 

" Real good and kind, good and kind to 
everybody ! Ower guid to some that little 
deserved it!" was the general bürden, for 
family could not but have its subdued fling 
at family, even in this moment of melancholy 
accord. 
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"You are forgetting,'* said Edgar, "the 
only one of the family who is not provided 
for. What my grandmother leaves should 
be for little Jeanie. She is the only help- 
less one of all." 

At this there was a little murmur round 
the table, of general objectioh. 

" Jeanie has had far more than her share 
already," said one. 

" She's no more to granny than all the 
rest of the bairns," cried another. 

Robert Campbell, the only other man 
present, raised his voice, and made himself 
heard. 

" Jeanie will never want," he said ; "here's 
her brother come back, no very much of a 
man, but still with heart enough in him to 
keep her from wanting. Willie's but a 
roving lad, but the very rovingness of him 
is good for this, that he'U not marry ; and 
Jeanie will have a support, tili she gets a 
man, which is aye on the cards for such a 
bonnie lass." 
. This was said with more than one mean- 
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ing. Edgar saw Margaret's eyelashes flutter 
on her cheek, and she moved a little un- 
easily, as though unable to restrain all 
evidence of a painful emotion. Just at 
this moment, however, a shadow darkened 
the window. Margaret, more keenly on 
the watch thah anyone, lifted her eyes 
suddenly, and, rising to her feet, uttered a 
low cry. A young man in sailors dress 
came into the room, with a somewhat noisy 
greeting. 

" What, all of you here I What luck !" 
he cried. '' ßut where's granny ?" 

He had to be hushed into silence, and to 
have all the circumstances explained to him ; 
while Jeanie Mac-coll, half-reluctant to go, 
was sent upstairs to call her cousin and 
namesake, and to take her place as nurse 
for the moment. Edgar called her back 
softly, and offered himself for this duty. 
He cast a glance at the returned prodigal as 
he left the room, the brother for whom 
Jeanie had taken him, and whom everybody 
had acknowledged his great likeness to. 
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§ 

Edgar looked at hiin with mingled amuse- 
ment and curiosity, to see what he hiinself 
must look like. Perhaps Willie had not 
improved during his adventurous cruise. 
Edgar did not think much of himself as 
reflected in his Image; and how glad he 
was to escape from his uncle and his aunt, 
and their family talk, to the stillness and 
loftier atmosphere of the death-chamber 
upstairs ! 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



THE END OF A DRAMA. 



MRS. MURRAY lived two days longer. 
They were weary days to Edgar. It 
seems hard to grudge another hour, another 
moment to the dying, but how hard are 
those last lingerings, when hope is over, 
when all work is suspended, and a whole 
little World visibly standing still, tili the 
lingerer can make up his mind to go ! The 
sufFerer herseif was too human, too deeply 
experienced in life, not to feel the heavy 
interval as much as they did. " I'm grieved, 
grieved," she said, with that emphatic repe- 
tition which the Scotch peasant uses in com- 
mon with all naturally eloquent races, *' to 
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keep you waiting, bairns." Sometimes she 
Said this with a wistful smile, as claiming 
their indulgence; sometimes with a pang of 
consciousness that they were as weary as 
slie was. She had kissed and blessed her 
prodigal returned, and owned to herseif 
with a groan, which was, however, breathed 
into her own breast, and of which no one 
was the wiser, that Willie, toö, was " no 
more than common folk." 

I cahnot explain more than the words 
themselves do how this high soul in homely 
guise feit the pang of her oft-repeated dis- 
appointment. Children and grandchildren, 
she had fed them not with common food, 
the bread earned with ordinary labours, but 
with her blood, like the pelican ; with the 
toil of man and woman, of ploughman and 
hero, all mingled into one. High heart, 
heroic in her weakness as in her strength 1 
They had turned out but " common folk," 
and, at each successive failure, that pang had 
gone through and through her which com- 
mon folk could not comprehend, She 
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looked at Willie the last, with a mingled 
pleasure and anguish in her dying mind — ^I 
say pleasure, and not joy, for the signs of 
his face were not such as to give that last 
benediction of happiness. Nature was glad 
in her to see the boy back whom she had 
long believed at the bottom of the sea ; but 
her d3dng eyes looked at him wistfully, try- 
ing to penetrate his heart, and reach its 
excuses. 

" You should have written, to ease our 
minds," she said gently. 

" How was I to know you would take it 
to heart so ? Many a man has stayed away 
longer, and no härm come of it," cried 
Willie, self-defending. 

The old woman put her hand upon his 
bended head, as he sat by her bedside, half 
sullen, half sorry. She stroked his thick 
Curling locks softly, saying nothing for a 
few long silent moments. She did not 
blame him further, nor justify him, but 
simply was silent. Then she said, 

" You will take care of your sister. 
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Willie, as I have taken care of her ? She 
has suffered a great deal for ypu," 

" But oh !" cried Jeanie, when they were 
alone together — kneeling by the bedside, 
with her face upon her grandmother's hand, 
^'you never called him but Willie — you 
never spoke to him soft and kind, as you 
used to do." 

"Was I no kind?" said the dying woman, 
with a mingled smile and sigh ; but she kept 
" My bonnie man I" her one expression of 
homely fondness, for Edgar's ear alone. 

They had more than one long conversa- 
tion before her end came. Edgar was al- 
ways glad to volunteer to relieve the 
watchers in her room, feeling infinitely 
more at home there than with the others 
below. On the night before her death, she 
told him of the arrangements she had made. 

" You gave me your fortune, Edgar, ower 
rashly, my bonnie man. Your deed was so 
worded, they teil me, that I might have 
willed your silier away from you, had I no 
been an honest woman." 
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"And so I meant," said Edgar, though 
he was not very clear that at the time he 
had any meaning at all. *'And there is 
Jeanie " 

"You will not take Jeanie upon you," 
said the old woman — " I charge ye not to 
do it. The best thing her brother can have 
to steady him and keep him right, is the 
thought of Jeanie' on his hands — Jeanie to 
look for him when he comes home. You'U 
mind what I say. Meddling with nature is 
aye wrong; IVe done it in my day, and 
Tve repented. To make a' sure, Tve left a 
will, Edgar, giving everything to you — 
everything. What is it ? My auld napery, 
and the auld, auld remains of my mother's 
— most of it her spinning and mine. Give 
it to your aunts, Edgar, for theyll think it 
their due ; but keep a something — ^what are 
the auld rags worth to you ? — keep a little 
piece to mind me by — a bit of the fine auld 
damask — so proud as I was of it once I 
IVe nae rings nor bonny-dies, like a grand 
leddy, to keep you in mind of me." 
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She spoke so slowly that these words 
took her a long time to say, and they were 
interrupted by frequent pauses; but her 
voice had not the painful labouring which 
is so common at such a moment ; it was very 
low, but still sweet and clear. Then she 
put out her hand, still so fine, and soft, 
and shapely, though the nervous force had 
gone out of it, upon Edgar's arm. 

"Tm going where TU hear nothing of 
you, maybe, for long," she said. " I would 
like to take all the news with me — for there's 
them to meet yonder that will want to hear. 
There's something in your eye, my bonnie 
man, that makes me glad. You're no just 
as you were — there's more light and more 
life. Edgar, you're seeing your way ?" 

Then, in the silence of the night, he told 
her all his tale. The curtains had been 
drawn aside, that she might see the moon 
shining over the hills. The clearest still 
night had succeeded many days of rain ; the 
soft '^ hus-sh " of the loch lapping upon the 
beach was the only sound that broke the 
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great calm. He sat between her and that 
Vision of blue sky and silvered Hill which 
ivas framed iri by the window ; by bis side 
a little table, with' a candle on it, which 
lighted one side of his face ; behind him 
the shadowy dimness of the death-chamber ; 
above him that gleam of midnight sky. He 
saw nothing but her face ; she looked wist- 
fully, fondly, as on a picture she might 
never see more, upon all the circumstances 
of this scene. He told her everything — 
more than he ever told to niortal after her 
— how he had been able to serve Cläre, and 
how she had been saved from humiliation 
and shame; how he had met Gussy, and 
found her faithful ; and how he was happy 
at the present moment, already loved and 
trusted, but happier still in the life that 
lay before him, and the woman who was 
to share it. She listened to every word 
with minute attention, foUowing him with 
little exclamations, and all the interest of 
youth. 

" And oh 1 now Tm glad I " cried the 
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old woman, making feeble efforts, which 
wasted almost all the little breath left to 
her, to draw something froin under her 
pillow — " I'm glad I have something that I 
never would part with. You'll take her 
this, Edgar — you'll give her my blessing. 
Teil her my man brought me this whenl 
was a bride. It's marked out mony a weary 
hour and mony a light one ; it's marked the 
time of births and of deaths. When my 
John died, my man, it stoppit at the mo- 
ment, and it was long, long or I had the 
heart to wind it again and set it going. It's 
worn now, like me ; but you'U bid her keep 
it, Edgar, my bonnie man ! You'U give her 
my blessing, and youll bid her to keep it, 
for your old inother's sake." 

Trembling, she put into his band an old 
watch, which he had often seen, but never 
before so near. It was large and heavy, in 
an old case of coppery gold, half hid under 
partially-effaced enamel, wanting everything 
that a modern watch should have, but 
precious as an antiquity and work of art. 

s2 
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" A trumpery thing that cost five pounds 
would please tliem better," she said. " It's 
nae value, but it's old, old, and came to 
John from a far-off forbear. You'U give it 
to her with my blessing. Ay, blessings 
on her ! — blessings on her sweet face ! — for 
sweet it's bound to be ; and blessings on her 
wise heart, that's judged weel ! eh, but 
Tm glad to have one thing to send her. 
And, Edgar, now I've said all my say, turn 
me a little, that I may see the moon. 
Heaven's but a Step on such a bonnie night. 
If Fm away before the morning, you'll shed 
nae tear, but praise the Lord the going's 
done. No, dinna leave it; take it away. 
Put it into your breast-pocket, where you 
canna lose it. And now say fare-j'^e-weel 
to your old mother, my bonnie man." 

These were the last words she said to him 
alone. When some one came to relieve him, 
Edgar went out with a füll heart into the 
silvery night. Not a sound of humanity 
broke the still air, which yet had in it a 
sharpness of the spring frosts. The loch 
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rose and feil upon its pebbles, as if it hushed 
its own verv waves in sorrow. The moon 
shone as if with a purpose — as if holding 
her lovely lamp to light some beloved way- 
farer up the shining slope. 

" Heaven's but a step on such a night," he 
Said to himself, with tears of which his 
manhood was not ashamed. And so the 
moon lighted the traveller home. 

With the very next morning the distrac- 
tions of common earth returned. Behind 
the closed shutters, the women began to 
examine the old napery, and the men to 
calculate what the furniture, the cow, the 
cocks and hens would bring. James Murray 
valued it all, pencil and notebook in hand. 
Nothing would have induced the family to 
show so little respect as to shorten the six 
or seven days' interval before the funeral, 
but it was a very tedious interval for them 
all. Mrs. Campbell drove off with her hus- 
band to her own house on the second day, 
and James Murray returned to Greenock ; 
but the Mac-coUs stayed, and Margaret, and 
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made their " blacks " in the darkened room 
below, and spoke under their breath, and 
wearied for the funeral day which should 
release them. 

Margaret, perhaps, was the one on whom 
this interval feil most lightly ; but yet Mar- 
garet had her private sorrows, less easy to 
bear than the natural grief which justified 
her tears. The sailor Willie paid but little 
attention to her beauty and her pathetic 
looks. He was füll of plans about bis little 
sister, about taking her with him on bis nezt 
voyage, to strengthen her and " divert" her ; 
and poor Margaret, whose heart had gone 
out of her breast at first sight of him, as it 
had done in her early girlhood, feit her 
heart sicken with the neglect, yet could not 
believe in it. She could not believe in his 
indifference, in his want of sympathy with 
those feelings which had outlived so many 
other things in her mind. She went to 
Edgar a few days after their grandmother's 
death with a letter in her band. She went 
to him for advice, and I cannot teil what it 
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was she wished him to advise her. She did 
not know herseif; she wanted to do two 
things, and she could but with difläculty and 
at a risk to herseif do one. 

"This is a letter I have got from Mr* 
Thornleigh," she said, with downcast looks. 
" Oh ! Cousin Edgar, my heart is breaking t 
Will you teil me what to do ?" 

Harry's letter was hot and desperate, as 
was his mind. He implored her, with 
abject entreaties, to marry hiraj not to cast 
him off; to remember that for a tiine she 
had smiled upon him, or seemed to smile 
upon him, and not to listen now to what 
anyone might say who should seek to pre- 
judice her against him. " What does my 
family matter when I adore you ?" cried 
poor Harry, unwittingly betraying himself. 
And he begged her to send him one word, 
only one word — permission to come down 
and speak for himself. Edgar feit, as he 
read this piteous epistle, like the wolf into 
whose fangs a lamb had thrust its unsuspect- 
ing head. 
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" How can I advise you how to ans wer?" 
he Said, giving her back the letter, glad to 
get it out of bis hands. *' You must answer 
according to what is in your heart." 

Upon this Margaret wept, wringing her 
lily hands. 

"Mr. Edgar," she said, "you cannot 
think that I am not moved by such a letter. 
Oh ! I'm not mercenary, I don't think I 
am mercenary ! but to have all this put at 
my feet, to feel that it would be for Charles's 
good and for Sibby's good, if I could make 
up ray mind !" 

Here she stopped, and cast a glance back 
at the house again. Edgar had been taking 
a melancholy walk along the side of the 
loch, where she had joined him. Herheart 
was wrung by a private conflict, which she 
could not put into words, but which he 
divined. He feit sure of it, from all he had 
seen and heard since they came, as well as 
from the Impression conveyed to his mind 
the moment she had named the sailor 
Willie's name. I do not know why it 
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should be humbling for a woman to love 
without return, when it is not humbling for 
a man ; but it is certain that for nothing in 
the World would Margaret have breathed 
the cause of her lingering unwillingness to 
do anything which should separate her from 
Willie ; and that Edgar felthot and ashamed 
for her, and turned away his eyes, that she 
might not see any insight in them. At the 
same time, however, the question had 
another side for him, and involved his own 
fortunes. He tried to dismiss this thought 
altogether out of his mind, but it was hard 
to do so. Had she loved Harry Thornleigh, 
Edgar would have feit hiraself all the more 
pledged to impartiality, because this union 
would seriously endanger his own ; but to 
help to ruin himself by encouraging a mer- 
cenary marriage, this would be hard in- 
deedl 

"Are you sure that you would get so 
many advantages? — to Charles and to 
Sibby ?" he cried, with a coldness impossible 
to conceal. 
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She looked at him startled, the tears 
arrested in her blue eyes. She had never 
doubted upon this point. Could she make 
up her mind to raarry Harry, every ex- 
terna! advantage that heart could desire she 
feit would be secured. This first doubt 
filled her with dismay. 

"Would I no?" she cried, faltering. " He 
is a rieh man's heir, Lady Mary 's nephew — a 
rieh gentleman. Oh ! Cousin Edgar, what 
will you think of me ? I have always beea 
poor, and Charles is poor — ^how can I put 
that out of my mind ?" 

" I do not blame you," said Edgar, feel- 
ing asharned both of hiraself and her. And 
then he added, " He is a rieh man's son, but 
his father is not old ; and he would not 
receive you gladly into his family. Forgive 
me that I say so — I ought to teil you that I 
am not a fair judge. I am going to marry 
Harry 's sister, and they object very much 
to me." 

" Object to you! — they are ill to please," 
cried Margaret, with simple natural indigna- 
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tion. " But if you were in the family, that 
would make things easier for us," she added, 
wistfully, looking up in his face. 

" You have made up your mind, then, to 
run the risk ?" said Edgar, feeling his heart 
sink. 

" I did not say that." She gave another 
glance at the house again. Willie was Stand- 
ing at the door, in the morning sunshine, 
and beckoned to her to come back. She 
turned to him, as a flower turns to the sun. 
" No, I am far, far from saying that," said 
the young woman, with a raixture of sad- 
ness and gladness, turning to obey the sum- 
mons. 

Edgar stood still, looking after her with 
wondering gaze. The good-looking sailor, 
whose likeness to himself did not make him 
proud, was a poor creature enough to be as 
the sun in the heavens to this beautifui, statel}' 
young woman, who looked as if she had 
been born to be a princess. What a stränge 
World it is, and how doubly stränge is human 
nature ! Willie had but to hold up a finger, 
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and Margaret would foUow him to the end 
of the earth ; though the rest of his friends 
judged him rightly enough, and though even 
little Jeanie, though she loved, could scarcely 
approve her brother, Margaret was ready to 
give up even her hope of wealth and State, 
which she loved, for this Sultan's notice. 
Strange influence, which no man could calcu- 
late upon, which no prudence restrained, 
nor higher nor lower sentiment could quite 
subdue ! 

Edgar followed his beautiful cousin to 
the house with pitying eyes. He did not 
want her to marry Harry Thornleigh, but 
even to marry Harry Thornleigh, though she 
did not love him, seemed less degrading 
than to hang upon the smile, the careless 
whistle to his hand, of a man so inferior to 
her. I don't know if, in reality, Willie was 
inferior to Margaret. She, for one, would 
have been quite satisfied with him ; but 
great beauty creates an atmosphere about it 
which dazzles the beholder. It was not fit, 
Edgar feit, in spite of himself, that a woman 
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SO lovely should thus be thrown awaJ^ 
As this is but an episode in my story, I 
niay,here follow Margaret's uncomfortable 
wooing to its end. Poor Harry, tantalized 
and driven desperate by a letter, which 
seemed, to Margaret, the most gently tem- 
porising in the world, and which was in- 
tended to keep him from despair, and to re- 
tain her hold upon him until Willie's pur- 
poses were fully raanifested, at last made 
his appearance at Loch Arroch Head, where 
she was paying the Campbells a visit, on the 
day after Edgar left the loch. He came de- 
termined to hear his fate decided one way 
or another, almost ill with the excitement in 
which he had been kept, wilder than ever 
in the sudden passion which had seized upon 
him like an evil spirit. He met her, on his 
iinexpected arrival, Walking with Willie, 
who, having nothing eise to do, did not 
object to amuse his leisure with his beautiful 
cousin, whose devotion to hira, I fear, he 
knew. Poor Margaret ! I know her be- 
haviour was ignoble, but I regret — as I have 
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confessed to the reader — ^that she did not 
become the great lady she might have been ; 
and, notwithstanding that Edgar's position 
would have been deeply complicatedthereby, 
I wish the field had been left clear for Harry 
Thornleigh, who would have made her a 
good enough husband, and to whom she 
would have made, in the end, a very sweet 
wife. Forgive me, young romancist, 1 can- 
not help this regret. Even at that moment 
Margaret did not want to lose her young 
English Squire, and' her friends were so far 
from wanting to lose him that Harry, driven 
to dh-e disgust, hated them /ever after with a 
strenuous hatred, which he transferred to 
their nation generally, not knowing any 
' better. He lingered for a day or more, 
waiting for the answer which Margaret was 
unwilling to give, and tortured by Willie, 
who, seeing the State of affairs, feit his 
vanity involved, and was more and more 
loverlike to his cousin. The issue was that 
Harry rushed away at last half mad, and 
went abroad, and wasted his substance more 
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than he had ever done up to that moment, 
damaged his reputation, and encumbered 
his patrimony, and feil into that State of 
cynical disbelief in everbody, which, bad 
as are its effects even upon the cleverest 
and brightest intelligence, has a worse in- 
fluence still upon the stupid, to whom there 
is no possibility of escape from its withering 
power. 

When Harry was fairly off the scene, his 
rival slackened in his attentions ; and after a 
while Margaret returned to her brother, 
and they did their best to retrieve their 
Standing at Tottenham's, and to make the Posi- 
tion of the doctor's family at Harbour Green 
a pleasant one. But Lady Mary, superior 
to ordinary prej udices as she was, was not so 
superior as to be altogether just to Mar- 
garet, who, though she deserved blame, got 
more blame than she deserved. The 
Thornleighs all believed that she had " laid 
herseif out " to *' entrap" Harry — which was 
not the case ; and Lady Mary looked coldly 
upon the wonian who had permitted herseif 
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to be loved by a man so far above her 
sphere. And then Lady Mary disliked the 
doctor, who never could think even of the 
most interesting " case " so much as to be 
indifferent to what people were thinking of* 
himself. So Harbour Green proved unsuc- 
cessful, as their other experiments had 
proved, and the brother and sister drifted 
off again into the world, where they drift 
still, from place to place, always needy, 

anxious, afraid of their gentiUty, yet with 
that link of fraternal love between them, 
and with that toleration of each other and 
mutual Support, which gives a certain beauty, 
wherever they go, to the family group 
formed by this handsome brother and sister, 
and the beautiful child, whom her uncle 
cherishes almost as dearly as her mother 
does. 

Ah, me! if Margaret had made that 
"good match," though it was not all for 
love, would it not have been better for 
everybody concerned ? 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

ANOTHER WINDING UP. 

T HOPE it will not give the reader a poor 

-^ idea of Edgar's heart if I say that it 
was with a relief which it was impossible to 
exaggerate that he feit the last dreary day 
of darkness pass, and was liberated from 
his melancholy duties. This did not affect 
his sorrow for the noble old woman who 
had made him at once her confidant and 
her inheritor — ^inheritor not of land or 
wealth, but of something more subtle and 
less tangible. But indeed for her there 
was no sorrow needed. Out of perennial 
disappointments she had gone to her kind, 
to those with whom she could no longer be 
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disappointed. Heaven had been **but a 
Step *' to her, whicli slie took smiling. For 
her the hearse, the black funeral, tlie nod- 
ding plumes, were inappropriate enough ; 
but they pleased the family, of whom it 
never could be said by any detractor that 
they had not paid to their mother " eveiy 
respect." 

Edgar feit that his connection with them 
was over for ever when he took leave of 
them on the evening of the funeral. The 
only one over whom his heart yearned a 
little was Jeanie, who was the true mourner 
of the only mother she had ever known, 
but who, in the midst of her mourning, poor 
child, feit another pang, perhaps more ex- 
quisite, at the thought of seeing him, too, 
no more. All the confusion of sentiment 
and feeling, of misplaced loves and indiffer- 
ences, which make up the world were in 
this one little family. Jeanie had given 
her visionary child's heart to Edgar, who, 
half aware of, half disowning the gift, 
thought of her ever with tender sympathy 
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and reverence, as of something sacred. 
Margaret, less exquisite in her sentiments, 
yet a loving soul in her way, had given hers 
to Willie, who was vain of her preference, 
and laughed at it — who feit himself a fioer 
fellow, and she a sraaller creature because 
she loved hira. Dr. Charles, uneasy soul, 
would have given his head had he dared to 
marry Jeanie, yet would not, even had she 
cared for him, have ventured to bürden his 
tottering gentility with a wife so homely. 

Thus all were astray from the end which 
mighthave made each a nobler and certainly 
a happier creature. Edgar never put these 
thoughts into words, for he was too chival- 
rous a man even to allow to himself that a 
woman had given her heart to him un- 
sought ; but the complications of which he 
was conscious filled him with a vague pang — 
as the larger complications of the world — - 
that clash of interests, those broken threads, 
that never meet, those fulnesses and needi- 
nesses, which never can be brought to bear 
upon each other — perplex and pain the 

t2 
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spectator. He was glad, as we all are, ta 
escape from them ; and when he reached 
London, where his love was, and where, 
the first thing he found on his arrival was 
the announcement of his appointment, his 
heart rose with a sudden leap, spurning the 
troubles of the past, in elastic revulsion. 
He had his little fortune again, not much, at 
any time, but yet something, which Gussy 
could hang at her girdle, and his old mother's 
watch for her, quaint, but precious posses- 
sion. He was scarcely anxious as to his 
reception, though she had written hini but 
one brief note since his absence ; for Edgar 
was himself so absolutely true that it did 
not come into his heart that he could be 
doubted. But he could not go to Gussy at 
once, even on his arrival. Another and a 
less pleasant task remained for him. He 
had to meet his sister at the hotel she had 
gone to, and be present at the clandestine 
marriage — for it was no better — which was 
at last to unite legally the lives of Arthur 
Arden and Cläre. 
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Cläre had arrived in town the evening 
before. He found her waiting for him, in 
her black dress, her children by her, in 
black also. She was still as pale as when 
he left her at Arden, but she received him 
with more cordiality than she had showu 
when parting with him. There was some- 
thing in her eyes which alarmed him — an 
occasional vagueness, almost wildness. 

" We did wrong, Edgar," she said, when 
the children were sent away, and they were 
left together — " we did wrong." 

" In what did we do wrong, Cläre ?" 

''In ever thinkingof those — those papers. 
We should have burnt them, you and I 
together. What was it to anyone what 
happened between us ? We were the sole 
Ardens of the family — the only ones to be 
consulted." 

" Cläre I Cläre ! I am no Arden at alL 
Would you have had me live on a lie all 
my life, and build my own comfort upon 
some one eise's wrong?" 

" You were always too high-flown, Ed- 
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gar," she said, with the practical quiet of 
old. " Why did you come to ine whenever 
you heard that trouble was Coming ? Be- 
cause you were my brother. Instinct proves 
it. If you are my brother, then it is you 
who should be master at Arden, and not — 
anyone eise." 

" It is true I am your brother," he said^ 
sitting down by her, and looking tenderly 
into her colourless face. 

" Then we were wrong, Edgar — we were 
wrong — I know we were wrong ; and now 
we must suffer for it," she said, with a low 
moan. *' My boy will be like you, the heir, 
and yet not the heir ; but for him I will do 
more than I did for you. I will not stop 
for lying. What is a lie ? A lie does not 
break you off from your life." 

" Does it not ? Cläre, if you would think 
a moment " 

" Oh ! I think !" she cried— " I think !— 
I do nothing but think ! Come, now, we 
must not talk any more ; it is time to go." 

They drove together in a street cab to an 
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obscure street in the city, where there was 
a church which few people ever entered. 
I doubt if this choice was so wise as they 
thought, but the incumbent was old, the 
clerk old, and everything in their favour, 
so far as secresy was concerned. Arthur 
Arden met them there, pale, but eager as 
any bridegroom could be. Cläre had her 
veil — a heavy veil of black lace — over her 
face ; the very pew-opener shuddered at 
such a dismal wedding, and naturally all 
the three officials, clergyman, clerk, and old 
woman, exerted all their aged faculties to 
penetrate the mystery. The bridal party 
went back very silently in another cab to 
Clare's hotel, where Arthur Arden saw his 
children, seizing upon them with hungry 
love and caresses. He did not suspect, as 
Edgar did, that the play was not yet played 
out. 

" You have never said that you forgive 
me, Cläre," he said, after, to his amazement, 
she had sent her boy and girl away. 

" I cannot say what I do not mean," she 
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Said, in a very low and tremnlous voice. " I 
have Said nothing all this time ; now it is my 
tum to speak. Oh ! don't look at me so, 
Edgar ! — don't ask me to be merciful with 
your beseeching eyes ! We were not merci- 
ful to you." 

"What does she mean?" said Arthur 
Arden, looking duUy at him ; and then 
he turned to his wife. *^Well, Cläre, 
youVe had occasion to be angry — I don't 
deny it. I don't excuse myself. I ought to 
have looked deeper into that old aflFair. 
But the punishment has been as great on me 
as on you." 

'' Oh, the punishment !" she cried. " What 
is the punishment in comparison? It is 
time I should teil you what I am going to 
do." 

" There, there now ! " he said, half fright- 
ened, half coaxing. ^' We are going home. 
Things will come right, and time will mend 
everything. No one knows but Edgar, and 
we can trust Edgar. I will not press you 
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for pardon. I will wait ; I will be 
patient " 

'* I am not going home any more. I have 
no home," she said. 

" Cläre, Cläre !" 

*' Listen to what I say. I amill. There 
shall be no slander — no story for the world 
to talk of. I have told everybody that I 
am going to Italy for my health. It need 
not even be known that you don't go with 
me. I have made all my arrangements. 
You go your way, and I go mine. It is all 
settled, and there is nothing more to 
say." 

She rose up and stood firm before them, 
very pale, very shadowy, a slight creature, 
but immovable, invincible. Arthur Arden 
knew his wife less than her brother did. He 
tried to overcome her by protestations, by 
entreaties, by threats, by violence. Nothing 
made any impression upon her; she had 
made her decision, and Heaven and earth 
could not turn her from it. Edgar had to 
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hold what place he could between them — 
now seconding Arden's arguments, now 
subduing his violence ; but neither the one 
nor the other succeeded in their eflforts. 
She consented to wait in London a day or 
two, and to allow Edgar to arrange her 
journey for her — a journey upon which she 
needed and would accept no escort — ^but 
that was all. Arden came away a broken 
man, on Edgar's arm, alraost sobbing in his 
despair. 

"You won't leave me, Edgar — you'U 
speak for me — you'll persuade her it is foUy 
— worse than foUy !" he cried. 

It was long before Edgar could leave 
him, a little quieted by promises of all that 
could be done. Arden clung to him as to 
his last hope. Thus it was afternoon when 
at last he was able to turn his steps towards 
Berkeley Square. 

Gussy knew he was to arrive in town that 
morning, and, torn by painful doubts as she 
was, every moment of delay naturally 
seemed to her a further evidence that 
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Edgar had other thoughts in his mind more 
important to him than she was. She had 
Said nothing to anyone about expecting him, 
but within herseif had privately calculated 
that by eleven o'clock at least she might 
expect him to explain everything and make 
everything clear. Eleven o'clock came, and 
Gussy grew distraite^ and counted uncon- 
sciously the beats of the clock, with a pulsa- 
tion quicker and quite as loud going on in 
her heart. Twelve o'clock, and her heart 
grew sick with the deferred hope, and the 
explanation seemed to grow dim and recede 
• further and further from her. He had 
never mentioned Margaret in his letters, 
which were very short, though frequent ; 
and Gussy knew that her brother, in wild 
impatience, had gone off two days before to 
ascertain his fate. But she was a woman, 
and must wait tili her fate came to her, 
counting the cruel moments, and feeling the 
time pass slowly, slowly dragging its weary 
course. One o'clock ; then luncheon, which 
she had to make a pretence to eat, amid the 
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chatter of the girls, who were so merry and 
so loud that she could not hear the steps 
without and the knocks at the door. 

When they were all ready to go out after, 
Gussy excused herseif. She had a headache, 
she Said, and indeed she was pale enough 
for any headache. He deserved that she 
should go out as usual, and wait no longer 
to receive hira ; but she would not treat 
him as he deserved. When they were all 
gone she could watch at the window, in the 
shade of the curtains, to see if he was Com- 
ing, going over a hundred theories to ex- 
plain his conduct. That he had been mis- 
taken in his feeling all along, and never had 
really cared for her; that Margaret's 
beauty had been too much for him, and had 
carried him away ; that he cared for her a 
little, enough to fulfil his engagements, and 
observe a kindly sort of duty towards her, 
but that he had other friends to see, and 
business to do, more important than she was. 
All these fancies surged through her head 
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as she stood, the dark damask half hiding 
her light little figure at the wiadow. 

The days had lengthened, the sounds out- 
side were sounds of spring, the trees in the 
Square garden were coloured faintly with 
the first tender wash of green. Steps went 
and came along the pavement, carriages 
drew up, doors opened and shut, but no 
Edgar. She was just turning from the win- 
dow, half blind and whoUy sick with the 
strain, when the sound of a light, firm foot 
on the stair caught her ears, and Edgar 
made his appearance at last. There was a 
glow of pleasure on his face, but care and 
wrinkes on his forehead. Was the rush 
with which he came forward to her, and the 
warmtli of his greeting, and the light on his 
face, fictitious? Gussy feit herseif warm 
and brighten, too, involuntarily, but yet 
would have liked best to sit down in a 
• Corner and cry. 

*' How glad I am to find you alone !" he 
Said. " What a relief it is to get here at 
last ! I am tired, and dead beat, and sick 
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and sorry, dear. Now I can breathe and 
rest." 

" You have been long, long of Coming," 
Said Gussy, half wearily, half reproachfuUy. 

" Haven't I ? It seems about a year 
since I arrived this morning, and not able to 
get near you tili now. Gussj^, teil me, first 
of all, did you see it ? — do you know ?" 

"What?" Her heart was melting — all 
the pain and all the anger, quite unreason- 
ably as they had risen, floating away. 

*' Our Consulship," he said, opening up 
his newspaper with one hand, and spread- 
ing it out, to be held by the other hand, on 
the other side of her. The two heads beut 
close together to look at this blessed 
announcement. "Not much for you, my 
darling — ^for me everything," said Edgar, with 
a voice in which bells of joy seemed to be 
ringing, dancing, jostling against each other 
for very gladness. " I was half afraid you 
would see it before T brought the news." 

" I had no heart to look at the paper this 
morning," she said. . 
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"No heart! Something has happened? 
Your father — Harry — what is it?" cried 
Edgar, in alarm. 

" Oh ! nothing," cried Gussy, crying. '^ I 
was unhappy, that was all. I did not know 
what you would say to me. I thought you 
did not care for me. I had doubts, dread- 
ful doubts I Don't ask me any more." 

"Doubts — of mel" cried Edgar, with a 
surprised, frank laugh. 

Never in her life had Gussy feit so much 
ashamed of herseif She did not venture to 
say another word about those doubts 
which, with such laughing, pleasant indiffer- 
ence, he had dismissed as impossible. She 
sat in a dream while he told her everything, 
hearing it all like a tale that she had read 
in a book. He brought out the old watch 
and gave it to her, and she kissed it and put 
it within her dress, and cried when he de- 
scribed to her the last words of his old mo- 
ther. Loch Arroch and all its homely cir- 
cumstances became as a scene of the Scrip- 
tures to Gussy ; she seemed to see a glory 
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of ideal hüls and waters, and the moonlight 
filling the sky and earth, and the loveliness 
of the night which made it look " but a step" 
between earth and heaven. Her heart 
grew so füll over those details that Edgar, 
unsuspicious, never discovered the compunc- 
tion which mingled in that sympathetic grief* 
He told her about his journey; then paused, 
and looked her in the eves. 

'^ Last year it was you who travelled with 
me. You were the little sister ?" he said. 
** Ah ! yes, I know it was you. You came 
and kissed me in my sleep " 

" Indeed I did not, sir !" cried Gussy, in 
high indignation. " I would not have done 
such a thing for all the world." 

Edgar laughed, and held her so fast that 
she could not turn from him. 

" You did in spirit," he said ; " and I 
had it in a dream. Ever since I have had 
a kind of hope in my life ; I dreamt that 
you put the veil aside, and I saw you. 
When I woke I could not believe it, though 
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I knew it ; but the other sister, the real one, 
would not teil me your name." 

"Poor sister Susan 1" cried Gussy, the 
tears disappearing, the sunshine bursting 
out over all her face ; '* she will not like me 
to go back into the world." 

" Nor to go out to Italy as a Consul," said 
Edgar, gay as a boy in his new happiness, 
" to talk to all the ships' captains, and find 
out about the harbour dues." 

" Foolish ! there are no ship captains, nor 
ships either, nor dues of any kind — " 

*' Nothing but the bay and the hills, and 
the sunsets and the moonrises ; the Riviera, 
which means Paradise — " 

"And to be together — " 

" Which has the same meaning," he said. 
And then they stopped in this admirable 
fooling, and laughed the foolish laughter of 
mere happiness, which is not such a bad 
thing, when one can have it, once in a way. 

" What a useless, idle, Sybarite life you 
have sketched out for usl" Gussy said at 
last. " I hope it is not a mere sunshiny sine- 

VOL. m. u 
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eure. I hope there is something to do." 
" "I am very good at doing nothing," 
Edgar replied — too glad, at last, to re- 
turn to homely reality and matter of fact ; 
and until the others came home, these two 
talked as much nonsense as it is given to the 
best of US to talk ; and got such good of it 
as no words can describe. 

When Lady Augusta returned, she pre- 
tended to frown upon Edgar, and smiled ; 
and then gave hira her band, and then in- 
clined her cheek towards bim. They bad 
the paper out again, and she shook her 
bead ; then kissed Gussy, and told them 
that Spezzia was the most lovely place in 
all the World. Edgar stayed to dinner, as 
at last a recognised belonging of the house- 
bold, and met Lord Granton, who was 
somewhat frightened of bim, and respectful, 
having heard bis praises celebrated by Mary 
as something raore than flesh and blood ; 
and for that evening *' the Grantons " that 
were to be, were nobodies — not even re- 
deemed from insignificance by the fact that 
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* 

their marriage was approaching, while the 
other marriage was still in the clouds. 

" How nice it would be if they could be 
on the same day !" little Mary whispered, 
rather, I fear, with the thought of recover- 
ing something of her natural consequence as 
bride than for any other reason. 

" As if the august ceremonial used at an 
EarFs wedding would do for a Consurs 1" 
cried saucy Gussy, tossing her curls as of 
old. And notwithstanding Edgars memories, 
and the dark shadow of Clare's troubles 
that stood by his side, and the fear that 
now and then overwhelmed thera all about 
Harry's movements — in spite of all this, I 
do not think a merrier evening was ever 
spent in Berkeley Square. Gussy had been 
in a cloud, in a veil, for all these years ; 
she had not thought it right to laugh much, 
as the Associate of a Sisterhood — which is to 
say that Gussy was not happy enough to 
want to laugh, and founded that grey, or 
brown, or black restriction for herseif, with 

u2 
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the ingenuity of an unscrupulous young 
woman. Bat now sweet laughter had be- 
oome again as natural to her as breath. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



H.B.m/s OONSUL. — CONCLUSION. 



CLÄRE carried out her intentions, un- 
moved by all the entreaties addressed 
to her. She lieard everything tliat was 
Said with perfect calm; eitlier her capa- 
bilities of emotion were altogether exhaust- 
ed, or her passionate sense of wrong was 
too deep to show at the sürface, and she 
was calm as a marble statue ; but she was 
•equally inflexible. Edgar turned, in spite 
of himself, into Arthur Arden's advocate ; 
pleaded with her, setting f orth every reason 
he could think of, partly against his own 
judgment — and failed. Her husband, 
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against whom slie did not absolutely close 
her door, threw himself at her feet, and 
entreated, for the children's sake, for the 
sake of all that was most important to 
them both — the credit of their house, the 
good name of their boy. These were 
arguments which with Cläre, in her natural 
mind, would have been unanswerable ; but 
that had happened to Cläre which warps 
the mind from its natural modes of 
thought. The idea of disgrace had got 
into her very soul, like a canker. She was 
unable to examine her reasons — ^unable to 
resist, even in herseif, this overwhelming 
influence ; it overcame her principles, and 
even her prejudices, which are more diffi- 
cult to overcome. The fear of scandal, 
which those who knew Cläre would have 
supposed sufficient to make her endure 
anything, faüed totally here. She knew 
that her behaviour would make the world 
talk, and she even feit that, with this clue 
to some profound disagreement between 
her husband and herseif, the whole story 
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might be more easily revealed, and her 
boy's heirsliip made impossible ; but even 
with this argument she could not subdue 
herself, nor sufEer herself to be subdued. 
The sense of outrage had taken possession 
of her ; she could not f orget it — could not 
realize the possibility of ever forgetting it. 
It was not that she had been brought 
within the reach of possible disgrace. She 
was disgraced ; the very f ormality of the 
new marriage, though she consented to it 
without question, as a necessity, was a new 
outrage. In short, Cläre, though she 
acted with a determination and steadiness 
which seemed to add f oroe to her character, 
and showed her natural powers as nothing 
eise had ever done, was not, for the first 
time in her life, a free agent. She had 
been taken possession of by a passionate 
sense of injury, which seized upon her as 
an evil spirit might seize upon its victim. 
In the very fierceness of her individual re- 
sentment, she ceased to be an individual, and 
became an abstraction, a woman wronged. 
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capable of feeling, knowing, thinking of 
nothing bat her wrong. This made all 
arguments powerless, au pleas foolish. 
She coxild not admit any alternative into 
her mind ; her powers of reasoning feüled 
her altogether on this subject; on aQ 
others she was sane and sensible, bat on 
this had all the onesidedness, the narrow- 
ness of madness — or of the twin-sister of 
madness — ^irrepressible and irrepressed 
passion. 

Withoat knowing anything of the real 
facts of the story, the Thomleighs were 
admitted to see her, on Clare's own sag- 
gestion ; f or her warped mind was canning 
to see where an advantage coold be drawn 
from partial pablicity . They f oand her on 
her sofa, looking, in the paleness which 
had now become habitaal to her, like a 
Creatore yanishing oat of the living world. 

"IVTiT did yoa not let as know you 
were iQ ? Yoa mast have been soffering 
long, and never complained !** cried Lady 
Aagasta, moved almost to tears. 
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" Not very long," said Cläre. 

Slie had permitted her husband to be 
present at this interview, to keep up ap- 
pearances to the last ; and Arthur feit as 
if every Word was a dart aimed at him, 
though I do not think she meant it so. 

*' Not long ! My dear child, you are 
quite thin and wasted ; this cannot have 
come on all at once. But Italy wül do 
you all the good in the world," Lady Au- 
gusta added, trying to be cheerful. ^^They^ 
you know, are going to Italy too." 

" But not near where I shall be," said 
Cläre. 

"You must go further south? I am 
very sorry. Gussy and you would have 
been Company for eaoh other. You are 
not strong enough for Company? My 
poor child I But once out of these cold 
spring winds, you will do well," said kind 
Lady Augusta. 

But though she thus took the matter on 
the surface, she feit that there was more 
below. Her looks grew more and more 
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perplexed as they discussed Edgar's ap- 
pointment, and the humble beginning which 
the young couple would make in the 
World. 

" It is very imprudent— very impmdent,'^ 
Lady Augusta said, shaking her head. *' I 
have Said all I can, Mrs. Arden, and so has 
Mr. Thomleigh. I don't know how they 
are to get on. It is the most impnident 
thing I ever heard of ." 

" Nothing is impnident," said Cläre, with 
a hard, dry intonation, which took all 
pleasant meaning out of the words, ** when 
you can trust fully f or life or death ; and 
my brother Edgar is one whom everybody 
can trust." 

"At all events, we are both of us old 
enough to know our own minds," said 
Gussy, hastüy, trying to laugh off this im- 
pression. "If we choose to starve to- 
gether, who should prevent us ?" 

Arthur Arden took them to their car- 
riage, but Lady Augusta remarked that he 
did not go upstairs again. " There is 
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something in all this more tlian meets the 
eye," she said, oracularly. 

Many people suspected tliis, after Lady 
Augusta, when Cläre was gone, and wlien 
it came out that Mr. Arden was not with 
her, but passing most of liis time in London^ 
knocking about from club to club, througli 
all the dreary winter. He made an efEort 
to spend lis time as virtuously as possible 
that firpt year ; but the second year he was 
more restless and less virtuous, having 
fallen into despair. Then everybody talked 
of the breach between them, and a great 
deal crept out that they had thought buried 
in silence. Even the real facts of the case 
were guessed at, though never fuUy estab- 
lished, and the empty house became the 
subjeot of many a tale. People remarked 
that there were many stränge storics about 
the Ardens; that they had behaved very 
strangely to the last proprietor before 
Arthur ; that nobody had ever heard the 
rights of that story, and that Edgar had 
been badly used. 
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Whilst all this went on, Cläre Kved 
gloomy and retired by herself, in a little 
village on tlie Neapolitan coast. She saw 
nobody, avoiding th.e wandering English, 
and everybody who could have known her 
in better times ; and I don't know how 
long her reason could have stood the wear 
and tear, but f or the illness and death of 
the poor Kttle heir, whose hapless position 
had given the worst pang to her shame 
and horror. Little Arthur died, his mother 
scarcely believing it, refusing to think such 
a thing possible. Her husband had heard 
inoidentally of the child's illness, and had 
hurried to the neighbourhood, scarcely 
hoping to be admitted. But Cläre neither 
welcomed him nor refused him admission, 
but permitted his presence, and ignored it. 
When the child was gone, however, it was 
Arthur's vehement grief whioh first roused 
her out of her Stupor. 

*' It is you who have done it !" she cried, 
turning upon him with eyes füll of tearless 
passion. But she did not send him out of 
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her house. She feit ill, worn out in body 
and mind, and leffc everything inhishands. 
And by-and-by, when she came to herself^ 
Cläre allowed herself to be taken home^ 
and fled from her duties no longer. 

This was tbe end of their story. They 
"were more united in the later portion of 
their lives than in the beginning, but they 
have no heir to come after them. The 
history of the Ardens will end with them^ 
for the heir-at-law is distant in blood, and 
has a different name. 

As for the other personages mentioned 
in this story, Mr. Tottenham still governs 
his shop as if it were an empire, and still 
comes to a periodioal crisis in the shape of 
an Entertainment, which threatens to fail 
up to the last moment, and then is turned 
into a great success. The last thing I 
have heard of Tottenham's was, that it had 
set up a little daily newspaper of its own, 
written and printed on the establishment, 
which Mr. Tottenham thought very likely 
to bring f orward some latent talent which 
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otherwise miglit have been lost in disserta- 
tions on tlie prices of cotton, or the risings 
and fallings of silks. After Gussy's depart- 
ure, I hear the daily Services feil off in the 
chapel ; flowers were no longer placed fresh 
and fragrant on the temporary altar, there 
was no one to play the harmonium, and 
the attendanoe gradually decreased. It 
feil from a daily to a weekly Service, and 
then came to an end altogether, f or it was 
f ound that the young ladies and the gentle- 
men pref erred to go out on Sunday, and to 
choose their own preachers after their 
differing tastes. How many of them strayed 
off to chapel instead of church, it would 
have broken Gussy's heart to hear. I do 
not think, however, that this distnrbed 
Mr. Tottenham much, who was too viewy 
not to be very tolerant, and who liked him- 
self to hear what every new opinion had to 
say f or itself . Lady Mary was very suc- 
cessful with her lectures, and I hope im- 
proved the feminine mind very much at 
Harbour Green. She thought she improved 
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her own mind, wlicli was of course a 
satisf action ; and did her best to transmit 
to little MoUy very high ideas of intellect- 
ual training; but MoUy was a dunce, as 
proyidentially happens often in the f amilies 
of very clever people; and distinguislied 
herself by a curious untractableness, which 
did not hinder her from being her mother's 
pride, and the sweetest of all the cousins — 
or so at least Lady Mary thought. 

The marriage of "the Grantons" took 
place in April, with the greatest echt. It 
was at Easter, when everybody was in the 
country ; and was one of the prettiest of 
weddings, as well as the most magnificent, 
which Thornleigh ever saw. Mary*s pres- 
ents filled a large room to overflowing. 
She got everything possible and impossible 
that ever bride was blessed with ; and the 
young couple went off with a maid, and a 
valet, and a Courier, and introductions to 
every personage in Europe. Their move- 
ments were chronicled in the newspapers ; 
their letters went and came in ambassa- 
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dorial despatch boxes. Short of royalty, 
thore could have been nothing more 
splendid, more "perfeotly satisfactory," as 
Lady Augusta said. The only drawback 
was that Harry "would not come to his 
sister's wedding ; but to make up for that 
everybody eise came — all the great Haute- 
ville connections, and Lady Augusta's illus- 
trious family, and all the Thornleighs, to 
the third and fourth generations. Not 
only Thornleigh itself, but every house 
within a radius of ten miles was crowded 
with fine people and their servants ; and 
the bells were rung in half a dozen parish 
churches in honour of the wedding. It 
was described fully in the Mmming Post^ 
with details of all the dresses, and of the 
bride's Ornaments and coiffure. 

" We shall have none of these fine things, 
I suppose," Gussy said, when it was all 
over, turning to Edgar with a mock sigh. 

"No, my dear; and I don't see how 
you could expect them," said Lady Augusta. 
" Instead of spending our money vainly on 
making a great show for you, we had much 
better save it, to buy some useful necessary 
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tlings for your housekeeping. Mary is in 
quite a difEerent case." 

" Buy US pots and pans, mamma," said 
Gussy, laughing; "thougli perhaps earthen 
pipkins would do just as well in Italy. 
We shall not be such a credit to you, but 
"we sliall be much cheaper. There is always 
something in that." 

" All ! Gussy, it is easy to speak now ; 
but wait tili you are buried in the cares of 
lif e," said her mother, going away to super- 
intend tlie arrangements for tlie ball in tlie 
evening. So grand a wedding was certain- 
ly very expensive ; she never liked to teil 
anyone liowniucli that great ceremonialcost. 

A little later, the little church dressed 
itself in a few modest spring flowers, and 
the school-children, with baskets füll of 
primroses — ^the last prinu'oses of the sea- 
son — made a carpet under Gussy's feet as 
she, in her turn, went along the familiär 
path between the village gravestones, a 
bride. There were not more than a dozen 
people at the breakfast, and Lady Augus- 
ta's little bröugham took them to the sta- 

voL. m. X 
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tion afterwardSy where they set out quite 
humbly and cheerily by an ordinary train. 
'* Quite good enough for a Consul,'' 
Gussj Said, always the first to laugh at 
her own humbleness. Slie wore a grey 
gown to go away in, which did not cost a 
tenth part so much as Lady Granton's, and 
the Post took no notice of them. They 
wandered about their own country for a 
week or two, like the Babes in the Wood, 
Gussy said, expected in no great country 
house, retiring into no stately seclusion, 
but into the f ar more complete retirement 
of common life and common ways. Gussy, 
as she was proud to teil, had learned to 
do many things in her apprenticeship to 
the sisters of the Charity-house as asso- 
ciate of the order ; and I think the pleas- 
ure to her of this going forth unattended, 
unsuspected, in the freedom of a yoimg 
wife — ^the first smack of absolute freedom 
which women ever taste— had something 
far more exquisite in it to Gussy than any 
delight her sister could have in her more 
splendid honeymoon. Lord and Lady 
Granton were limited, and kept in curb 
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by tlieir own very greatness; they were 
watched over by their servants, and kept 
by pubKc opinion in tlie right way; but 
Edgar and Gussy went where they would, 
as free as tlie winds, and tbougbt of no- 
bod/s opinion. Tlie Consul in this bad 
an nnspeakable advantage over tbe Earl. 

They got to their home at last on a May 
evening, when Italy is indeed Paradise; 
they had driven all day long from the 
Genoa side along the lovely ßiviera di 
Levante, tracing Ihe gracious curves from 
village to vülage along that enchanting 
way. The sun was setting when they 
came in sight of Spezzia, and before they 
reached the house which had been taken 
f or them, the Angelus was sonnding from 
the church, and the soft düating stars of 
Italian skies had come out to hear the 
homely litany sung shrilly in side-chapels, 
and out of doors, among the old nooks of 
the town, of the angelic song, " Hau, Mary, 
füll of grace 1" The women were singing in 
an old three-cornered piazzetta, close un- 
der the loggia of the Consul's house, which 
looked upon the sea. On the sea itself 
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the magical sky was shining with all those 
listening stars. In Italy the stars take 
more interest in human life than they do 
in this colder sphere. Those that were 
proper to that space of heaven, crowded 
together, Edgar thought to himself, to see 
his bride. On the horizon the sea and 
ßky blended in one infinite softness and 
blueness ; the lights began to twinkle in 
the harbour and in its ships ; the f ar-off 
villages among the woods lent other starry 
tapers to make the whole landscape kind 
and human. Heaven and earth were 
softly illuminated, not f or them — for the 
dear common uses and ends of existence ; 
yet unconsciously with a softer and fuller 
lustre, because of the eyes that looked 
upon them so newly, as if earth and heaven, 
and the kindly light, and all the tender 
bonds of humanity, had been created fresh 
that very day. 



THE END. 
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VOLS. in. & IV. OF THE HISTORY OF TWO 

QUEENS : CATHARINE OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. 
By W. Hepworth Ddcon. Second Edition, Demy 8vo. Price SOs. 
Completing tlie Work. 

" These concluding volumes of Mr. Dixon's ' Hlstory of two Queens ' will be per- 
used with keen interest by thonsands of readers. Whilst no less valuable to the 
Student, they will be far more enthralling to the general reader than the earlier. 
half of the history. Every page of what may be termed Anne Boleyn's story affords 
a happy Illustration of the author's vivid and picturesque styla The work should 
be f onnd in every library." — Post. 

"Mr. Dizon has completed in these volumes the two stories which he hasnarrat- 
ed with so much grace and vigonr. Better still, he has cast the light of tmth npon 
inoidents that have not been seen under that light bef ore. Füll of romantic and 
dramatic sentiment as the story of Catharine is, we think that the more absorbing 
interest is concentrated in the story of Anne Boleyn. Never has it been told so 
fully, 80 fairly, or so attractively." — Notes and Queries. 

" This work throughout bears evidence of great research ; and in the hands of 
a writer of Mr. Dixon*s talents, a book on such a subject of course could not 
fall to be interesting. He has availed himself of all the newest lights bronght out 
by the publications of the Master of the Rolls, and the narrative certainly does not 
Buffer f(^ want of fnlness of detail" — Athenäum. 

" Mr. Dizon's book is written in a most charming style. Moreover, it is written 
as all history should be written ; the precision of the annalist being combined with 
the connezion and ease of the simple narrator.'' — Exatniner. 

" Mr. Dizon's work is a most effective sketch, framed with considerable dramatio 
skill, of the leading incidents and secret Springs of one of the most eventful epi- 
sodes in English history."— 2%« Graphic 

LIFE OF THE RT. HON. SPENCER PEROEVAL ; 

Including His Correspondence. By His Grandson, Spengeb Wal- 
pole. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. SOs. 
This work contains Letters f rom the King, the Frince Begent, the Dukes of Cum- 
berland, Wellington, Portland, Bichmond; Lords Liverpool, Grenvillo, Grey, 
Loughborough, Spencer, Wellesley, Lonsdale, Castlereagh ; Mr. Pitt, Mr. Adding- 
ton, Mr. Canning, and other distinguished men. 

" Mr. Walpole's work reflects credit not only on his industry in compiling an 
important biography f rom authentic material, but also on bis eloquence, power of 
interpreting political change, and general literary address. The biography will take 
rank in our literature, both as a faithful reflection of the statesman and his period, 
as also for its philosophic, logical, and dramatic completeness." — Moming Post. 

" In Mr. PercevaFs biography his grandson has undoubtedly made a valuable 
addition to our Parliamentary history. The book is füll of interest" — Daily News. 

♦ We thank Mr. Walpole for a very valuable and interesting biography, and for 
doing justice to the memory of one who has too long been without iV— Standard. 

" A very useful, a very honest, and a very interesting political biography." — Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

" This book shows creditable industry and a moderate impartial tone. It will 
have a favourable effect for PercevaPs reputation, bringlng out as it does in streng 
relief his Parliamentary abilities and exemplary character." — Athenoeum. 

*' As a contribution to political and Parliamentary history Mr. Spencer Walpole'a 
work poasesses considerable value." — Saturday Review. 

" We have been extremely interested in Mr. Walpole's book. He has added no 
little to our knowledge of the character of, and the Springs of action in, the times 
of which he writes. As a Life of Perceval, by his grandson, the work is as valuablo 
as it could be ezpected to be. As a contribution to history, we are jasüfled 
according to it no inconsiderable prai8e."-',£^;paminer 
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Batuk. 2 Yols. crown 8vo. 2l8. 

WORDS OF HOPE AND COMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedicated by Permiesion to The Queen. 
1 vol. small 4to, 58. bound. 

THROUGH RUSSIA : From St. Petersburg to 

ASTR AKHAN AND THE CRIME A. By Mrs. Guthbie. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, with Illustrations. 21s. 

LIFE OF MOSCHELES ; with Seleotions from 

BIS DIARIES AND OORRESPONDENOE. By HiB Wieb. 
Adapted from the German by Abthub Duke CoLKBiDaE. 2 vols. 
large post 8vo, with Portrait. 248. 

" This lifo of Moscheles will be a valuable book of referenoe for the mosical his- 
toriaUf for the contents extend over a period of threescore yeara, commencing with 
1794, and ending at 1870. We need scarcely atate that all the portions of Mosche- 
les' diary which refer to his intercourse with Beethoven, Hummel, Weber, Czemy, 
Spontini, Bossini, Auber, HaMvy, Schumann, Cherubini, Spohr, Mendelssohn, F. 
David, Chopin, J R Cramer. Clementi, John Field, Habeneck, Hauptmann, Kalk- 
brennen Eiesewetter, C. Elingemann, Lablache, Dragonetti, Sontag, Persiani, 
HaUbran, Paganini, Rachel, Bonzi de Begnis, De Beriet, Ernst, Donzelli, Cinti- 
Damoreau, Chelard, Bochsa, Laporte, Charles Eemble, Paton (Mrs. Wood), 
Schrödei^Devrient, Mrs. Siddons, Sir H. Bishop, Sir G. Smart, Staudigl, Thalberg, 
Berlioz, Velluti, C. Young, Balfe, Braham, and many other artists of note in their 
time, will recall a flood of recollectiona It was a delicate task for Madame Mos- 
cheles to select from the diaries in reference to livingpersons, buther extracts have 
been judiciously mada Moscheles writes f airly of what'is called the * Mnsic of the 
Future * and its disciples, and his judgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. Liszt, Buben- 
steLo, Dr. von BUIow, Litolff, &c, whether as composers or executants, are in a 
liberal spirit He recognizes cheerfnlly the talents of our native artists, Sir Stern- 
dale Bennett, Mr. Macfarren, Madame Arabella Goddard, Mr. John Bamett, Mr. 
Hullah, Mra Shaw, Mr. A. Sullivan, &c The oelebrities with whom Moscheles 
came in contact, include Sir Walter Scott, Sir Robert Peel, the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Bunsens, Louis Philippe, Napoleon the Third, Humboldt, Henry Heine, 
Thomas More, Count Nesselrode, the Duchess of Orleans, Prof. Wolf, &o. In- 
deed, the two volumes are füll of amuslng anecdotes.*' — Ätherueum. 

" The publication of these memoire will give satisf action to many of our readers. 
The devotees of music in this country are both numerous and eamest. By this 
class these volumes will be hailed with particular delight; but they will be accept- 
able also to a far wider circle — to all who enjoy a Sonata at home or a symphony 
in the concert-room. The scope of the work gives it this populär interest, apart 
from the technical value it possesa It is as well *a record of the life of Moscheles* 
as 'a chronicle of the musical history of his time* — a period of sixty years." — Times. 

" This work is füll of interesting Information and pleasant gossip abont the 
musical events of the last half-century. Moscheles kept up to the day of his 
death a diary, in which he recorded all his experiences, and his constant inter- 
course with such men as Beethoven, Weber, Mondeissohn, and Schumann, enabled 
bim to collect a mass of facts and anecdotes which throw much valuable light on 
recent musical history. The greater part of the diary was written in London, where 
Moscheles settled in 1826; and he describes in a vivid and attractive style the vari- 
OU8 incidents of his career in England, and the events which most interested 
our musical public during that time. Of all Moscheles* recoUectionB none are so 
interesting as those of Mendelssohn.*'— PoZI Maü OazeUe, 
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OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. By W. Hbpworth Dixon. 
Second Edition. Vols. 1 & 2. Demy 870. 30s. Vols. 3 & 4, com- 
pleting the Work, are also now ready. 



"In two handsome volomes Mr. Dixon here gives ns the flrat instalment of a 
new liiBtorical work on a most attractive snbject The book is in many respects a 
favonrable specimen of Mr. Dixon's powers. It is the most paüistaklng and 
elaborate that he has yet written. . . . . On the whole, we may say that the book 
is one which will sostain the reputation of its aathor as a writer of great power 
and versatility, that it gives a new aspect to many an old sabject, and presents in 
a very striking light some of the most recent discoveries in English history."^ 
Athenaeum. 

** In these volames the anthor exhibits in a Signal manner his special powera 
and flnest endowments. It is obvioas that the historian has been at especiid pains 
to jostify his reputation, to strengthen his hold upon the leamed, and also to 
extend his sway over the many who prize an attractive style and interesting narra- 
tive more highly than laborioos research and Philosophie inslght." — Moming Post. 

" The thanks of all students of English history are dae to Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
f or his clever and original work, * History of two Queens.* As yet we have only an 
instalment ; but there is enough in these volumes to show how excellently qualifled 
is Mr. Dixon f or the task he has uudertakea The book is a valuable contribution 
to English history. The author has consulted a number of perfectly original 
eources of Information — ^in particular the archives at Simanoas, Alcala, and Venioe. 
Mr. Dixon is a skilful writer. His style, sLngularly vivid, graphic, and dramatio^ 
is alive with human and artistic interest Some of the incidentai descriptions 
reach a very high level of pictnresque power." — Daüy News. 

" Mr. Hepworth Dixon, in his new work, has chosen a fheme at once intrins!- 
cally interesting and admirably fit for Illustration by his practised and briUiant 
pen. The Uves of Catharine of Aragon and Anne Bolejrn give ample scope to a 
writer so clear and vivid in his descriptions, so lifelike in his portraiture, so de- 
cided in his judgment, and whose sparkling vivacity of style can be shaded off, 
when necessary, by such delicate touches of tendemess and pathoa For pleasant 
reading and very effective writing we oan warmly commendMr. Dixon's volumea'* 
Daily Telegraph. 

" Two f ascinating volumea It is a work of careful oriticism and conscientionB 
investigatioa " — Standard. 

" In these volumes we have mnch graphic vivacity and picturesque charm in the 
Btyle, and abundant evidence of accurate research. If Mr. Dixon displays in what 
yet remains of his task the same amount of discrlmination, careful writing, and 

gatient research, he will have made another valuable contribution to our national 
istory."— 7%e Hour. 

"The history of Catharine of Aragon is one of the highest interest The 
Ticissitudes of her career afford a fltting fleld for the exercise of Mr. Dixon's 
remarkable talent in describing past scenes with a freshness and vigour which 
neutralize the mist of years, and of infusing lif e and passion into the monumental 
efiSgies of the remarkable men and women of the past To study Mr. Dixon'a 
account of the country, of the Court, and of the family history of Isabel the Catholic, 
is to poBsess the key to the explanation of all the anarchy and misery through 
which Spain is now struggling." — Echo. 

" A brilliant instalment towards a complete history. If Mr. Dixon accompllshes 
his task with the pains and industry which mark every page of the volumes now 
before us, the public will acknowledge his 'Queens' as the most successfol of aJl 
his labours." — Notes and Queries. 

" A thoughtf ul, impressive, and philoBophical work, valuable alike for breadth 
of View, extent of Information, and penetrative insight; and it has, like all its 
author's works, the glow and f aacination of romance. No reader will leave a pago 
unpenued."— vSftmday Timu. 

3 
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REMINISCENCES OF A SOLDIER. By CoL. 

W. K. Stüabt, C.B. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 2l8. (Just Ready.) 

OUR BISHOPS AND DEANS. By the Rev. F. 

Abnold, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo.. (Jmt Ready.) 

RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. ByLADTCLEMEMnNADAViBS. Second Edition. 

2 vols. 2l8. 

Among nnmeroas other dlstingnished persons referred to in this work are : — ^Loois 
XVL Marie Antoinette, Loaia XVIII, the Duchesse D'Angooleme, Napoleon I, 
the Empress JoBephine, Queen Hortense, Charles X, Louis Philippe, the Dnke 
and Duchess de Berry, the Count de Chambord, the Emperor Alexander, King 
Frederic William, Prince Talleyrand, Prince Esterhazy, Blücher, Ney, Soalt, 
Fouchd, the Polignacs, Talma, Napoleon III, the Empress Engenie, the Dnc 
de Momy, Count d'Orsay, Victor Hugo, Gteorge IV, Queen Caroline, Prince 
Leopold, the Princess Charlotte, the Duke of York, the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, Sir H. Davy, Tom Moore, Mr. Barham, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, the Eembles, Mrs. Jordan, Miss Stephens, MUe. Mars, Madame Catalani, 
Mlle. Bachel, the Countess Gulccioli, Lady Cork, Lady Blessington, &o. 

" On proceeding to a conscientious examination of the contents, we f ound the 
familiär and commonplace matter lightened and relieved by many lively touches of 
description, many traits of character, many illustrative incidents, which may prove 
helps to history, and might have been irretrievably lost had they not been marked 
and recorded as they oocurred. Lady Clementina Davies's opportunities were ex- 
cellent, and the very traditions of her family are franght with interest. Some of 
her lociU and personal impressions are as graphic and distinct as if they had been 
^o to speak — ^photographed on her memory. — The Times. 

" Two charming volumes, füll of the most interesting and entertaining matter, 
and written in piain, elegant English. Lady Clementina Davies has seen much, 
heard much, and remembered welL Her unique and brilliant recoUections have the 
interest of a romance, wherein no character is flctitious, no incident untme.** — Post, 

CRISS-CROSS JOURNEYS. By Walter Thoen- 

BURY. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 2ls. 

" A capital book."— /oAn Bull 

*' A lively, graphic, and interesting book." — Daily N'etts. 

** An interesting book. Very pleasant companions are Mr. Thombnry's two 
YOlumes of travel, revealing as they do glimpses of the oldest and newest world, 
enlivened with countless anecdotes and many personal adventures. The reader 
will find Mr. Thombury a fascinatiug raconteur." — Oraphic 

"Mr. Thombury is a shrewd and observant traveller. Hia descriptions are 
singularly life-like and truthfui, and his humour is genuina His joumeys aro 
excellont flis descriptions of America are both truthfui and valuable, and what 
he has to say about Egypt and Busala, though less important, is worth saying and 
well Said.'* — Sunday Times, 

FEOM THE THAMES TO THE TAMAE: A 

SUMMER ON THE SOUTH OOÄ.ST. By the Rev. A. G. 
L'EsTRANOE. Second Edition, 8vo, with Hlustrations. lös. 

"Mr. L'Estrange's pages have not the least flavour of the guide-book ; they are 
pleasant and interesting chapters of local history, relieved by cfear and unaffected 
descriptions of scenery, plainly written, yet picturesque and sufficient" — Times. 

"To all who Visit the sonth ooast this book will afford much useful and interest- 
ing Information."— ^toncbirdL 

"An interesting book, füll of historical and local Information.*'— f^PomiiMr. 
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THE SWITZERS. By W. Hepwoeth Dixon. 

Third Edition, 1 vol. demy 8vo. lös. 

*' Tum where we will there is the same impassioned eloqnence, the same lavish 
wealth of metaphor, the same vigonr of declamation, the same general glow npon 
thQ pages. Switzerland may be hackneyed as a country, yet there is f reshness in 
Mr. Dixon*s snbjects. Mr. Dixon throws a passing glance at the snow peaks and 
glacier flelds that are the Switzerland of the toarist If he deals with the grand 
catastrophes of natore, with avalanche, flood, and storm, it is in their relation 
to the victims of the elements, for his topics are the people and their institutions. 
We assent entirely to the parable of his preface." — Times. 

'* A lively, interesting, and altogether novel book on Switzerland It is fall of 
valuable Information on social, poUtical, and ecclesiastical questions, and, like all 
Mr. Dixon's books, it is eminently readable/' — Daily News. 

" We advise every oae who cares for good literature to get a copy of thisbrilliant, 
novel, and abnndantly instmctive accoont of the Switzers. The composition of the 
book is in the very best style." — Moming Post. 

" A work of real and abiding value. Mr. Dixon has never painted with mors 
f orce and tmth. His descriptions are accnrate, impartial, and clear. We most 
cordially recommend the book." — Standard. 

MY RECOLLECTIONS, FROM 1806 to 1873. 

By LoED William Pitt Lennox. 2 vols. 8vo. 308. 
These volumes contain anecdotes and reminiscences of George IV., William 17. 
Louis XVIIL, Frince Leopold, the Prince Gonsort, Prince Talleyrand, Napoleon 
IIL, the Empress Engenie, the Prince Imperial, the Duke of WelUngton, the Mar- 
quess of Anglesea, Lordfi Byron, Chesterfleld, Brongham, Normanby, G, Bentinck, 
Dalling ; Messrs. Pitt, Moore, Bogers, Hook, Barham, Dickens, Thackeray, Kean, 
Matthews, Yoong, Tabna, Mdlle. Mars, Madame Malibran, &o. 

**Lord William Lennox's book is a very good specimen of the class to which it 
belongs. In one way or another he has seen a great deal, and he records hisex- 
periences so as to amase and interest his readers." — Pall Mall Oaxette. 

'* It is impossible to find a more efficient chronicler of men and manners thant e 
writer of these fascinating pages "— JoAn Bidl. 

*' A most entertaining work The author nnmbered among his friends and ao- 
qnaintance all ranks of society — sovereigns, peers, statesmen, authors, wits, actors, 
and military men. He gives ns some most delightf ol anecdotes and reminiscences.'' 
'—Court Journal. 

" A delightfol book— one of the pleasantest and most amnsing the reader can 
hope to perose." — Sunday Times. 

m 

THE LION AND THE ELEPHANT. By the 

late 0. J. Andersson, Author of " Lake Ngami," &c. Edited by 
L. Lloyd, author of " Field Sports of the North," &c. 8vo, 
With Illustrations. ISs. 

** This handsome volnme contains a most graphio acconnt of the adventures of 
Mr. Andersson, f rom papers which he lef t behind him, and which have been most 
ably edited by Mr. Lloyd The favourite pursuit of the deceased traveller was 
the chase of the lion, and he gives ns most minute particnlars of the habits and 
cnstoms of the royal beast The portion of the work anent elephants is of equal 
interest All fond of tales of adventare and daring should procore this oapital 
Toook"— John Bull. 

"This book is pleasant reading. It gives mach valnable Information, and many 
«xcellent stories abont these interesting animals." — Examiner. 

"Interesting to the general reader, this attractive book will be fomidespecially 
worthy of Üie attention of natnralists and sportsmen." — Standard. 

" An attractive and exciting volnme, fall of adventares and'hair-breadth esoapes 
and whidi will be read with interest and delight** — Graphic 
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VOLS. I. & IL OF HER MAJESTTS TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition, 8yo. dOs. 

OovRim:— The PUe— Inner Ward and Onter Ward— The Wharf— Biver Bi|^ta— 
The White Towei^-Oharles of Orleans— ünde Gloacester— Prlaon Bii]e»--%eaii- 
ohamp Tower— The good Lord Cobham— King and Cardinal— The Pilgrimage 
of Grace— Madffe Cheyne— Heira to the Crown— The NIne DayB*Qae«i — ^De- 
throned- The Men of Kent— Courtney— No Croea no Crown— Cranmer» Lati- 
mer, Ridley— White Roses— Princeas Margaret— Plot and Coonterplot— Mon- 
sieur Charles— Bishop of Boss — ^Marder of Northnmberland — ^Philip the Con- 
fessor— Mass in the Tower— Sir Walter Baleigh— The Arabella Plot— 
Baleigh's Walk— The Villain Waad— The Garden Honse— The Bride Tower 
—The Anglo-Spanish Plot— Factions at Court— Lord Grey of Wilton— 
Old EngliMh Catholics— The English Jesuits— White Webbs— The Priests' Plot 
—Wilton Court— LaBt of a Noble Line— Powder-Plot Boom— Guy Fawkes — 
Origin of the Plot— Vlnegar Houne— Connpiracy at Large— The Jesnit's Move— 
In London — November, 1605— Hunted Down— In the Tower— Seardi for Gar- 
net— End of the English Jesuits— The Catholic Lords— Harry Percy— The 
Wizard Earl— A Beal Arabella Plot— William Seymonr— The Escape— Pnrsnit 
— Dead in the Tower— Lady Frances Howard— BobertCarr—Powder Poisoning 



Feom thx Tdcbs:— "All the dvilized world— English, Continental, and Ame- 
rican— takes an interest in the Tower of London. The Tower is the stage 
ni>on which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragedies 
in our national annals. If, in Imagination, we take our stand on those time-wom 
walls, and let Century af ter Century flit past us, we shall see in dno succession the 
majority of the most famous men and lovely women of England in the olden time. 
We shall see them jesting, jousting, love-making, plotting, and then anon, per- 
hnps, commending Üieir sonls to God in the presence of a nideons masked Agare, 
Learing an axe in his handa It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dizon, with 
eonsiderable skill as an historical linmer, has set before us in these volnmes. Mr. 
Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptions 
are given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. As favourable ezamples of his narrative powers we may call at- 
tention to the Story of the beantiful but unpopulär Elinor, Queen of Henry HL, and 
the description of Anne Boleyn's flrst and second arrivals at the Tower. Then we 
have the story of the bold Bishop of Durham, who escapes by the aid of a cord 
hidden in a wine-jar; and the tale of Maud Fitzwalter, imprisoned and mnrdered 
by the caitiff John. Passing onwards, we meet Charles of Orleans, the poetlo 
French Princo, captured at Agincourt, and detained for five-and-twenty years a 
prisoner in the Tower. Nezt we encounter the baleful form of Richard of Gloacester, 
and are fllled with Indignation at the blackest of the black Tower deeds. As we 
draw nearor to modern times, we have the sorrowful stoiy of the Nine Days* 
Queen, poor little Lady Jane Grey. The chapter entitled "No Gross, no Crown ** 
is one of the most affectisg in the book. A mature man can scarcely read it with- 
out feeling the tears ready to trickle from his eyes. No part of the flrst volome 
jields in interest to the chapters which are devoted to uie story of Sir Walter 
Baleigh. The greater part of the second volome is occupied with the story of the 
Gunpowder Plot The narrative is extremely interesting, and will repayperusal. 
^Lüother cause celSbre possessed of a perennial interest, is the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury by Lord and Lady Somerset Mr. Dixon teils the tale skilfully. Li con- 
clusion, we may congratulate the anthor on this work. Both volumes are decided- 
ly attractive, and t£x)w much light on our national history." 

"From flrst to last this work overflows with new Information and origfasal 
fhonght with poetry and picture. Li these fasdnatlng pages Mr. Dixon die- 
charges altemately the functions of the historian, and the historio biographer, witk 
the insight art humour and accurate knowledge which never fall him when he 
nndertakes to illnmine the darksome recesses of our national story.*' — MomingPo&t, 

**We eamestlyrecommend this remarkable work to those in qnest of amnse- 
ment and instraction, at once solid and reflned.."— 2>at7y Telegraph. 
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VOLS. IIL & IV. OF HER MAJESTTS TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDIOATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Completing the Work. Third 
Edition, Demy 8vo. 30s. 

CONTKNTS:— A Favomite ; A Favonrite'B Friend; The Conntess of Snffolk ; To tha 
Tower ; Lady Catherine Manners ; Honae of Vllliera ; Bevolutlon ; Fall of Lord 
Bacon ; A Spanish Match; Spaniolizlng ; Henry De Vere ; The Matter of Hol- 
land ; Sea Affairs ; The Pirate War ; Port and Court ; A New Romanzo ; Mot« 
and Coonter-move ; Pirate and Prison ; In the Marshalsea ; The Spanish Olive ; 
Prisons Opened; A Parliament; Digby, Earl of Bristol; Turn of Fortune; Eliot 
Eloquent; Felton*s Enife; AnAssassin; Nine Gentlemen in the Tower; A 
King's Bevenge ; Charles L ; Pillars of State and Church ; End of Wentworth ; 
Laud'8 Last Troubles ; The Lieutenants House ; A Political Bomance ; Phi- 
losophy at Bay ; Fate of an Idealist ; Britannia ; Eilling not Murder; A Second 
Buckingham; Boger, Earl of Castlemaine ; A Life of Plots; The Two Penns; 
A Quaker's Gell; Colonel Blood; Crown Jewels, King and Colonel; Bye Honsa 
Plot ; Murder; A Patriot; The Good Old Cause; James, Duke of Monmonth; 
Theünjust Judge; The Scottish Lords; The Countess of Nithisdale; Escaped, 
Cause of the Pretender ; Beformers and Beform , Beform Biots ; Sir Francis 
Burdett; A Summons to the Tower; Arthur Thistlewood; A Cabinet Conncil; 
Cato Street; Pnrsuit; Last Prlsoners in the Tower. 



" Mr. Dixon's llvely and accurate work." — Times. 

" This book is thoroughly entertaining, weli-written, and instructive." — Examintr. 

" These volumes will place Mr. Dixon permanently on the roll of English authom 
who have rendered their country a service, by bis putting on record a truthful and 
brilliant account of that most populär and instructive relio of antiquity. * Her 
Hajesty's Tower ;* the annals of whlch, as related in these volumes, are by tnms 
exciting and amusing, whlle they never fall to interest Our ancient stronghold 
could have had no better historian than Mr. Dixoa" — Post. 

"By hls merit» of llterary execution, his vivacious portraitures of historioal 
jBgures, his masterly powers of narrative and description, and the force and graoe- 
f ^ ease of his style, Mr. Dixon will keep his hold upon a multitude of readers.**» 
Hlustrated News. 

** These volumes are two galleries of richly painted portraits of the neblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides others commemorated by Englidi 
history. The grand old Boyal Keep, jmlace and prison by tums, is revivifled in 
these volumes, which cIobc the narrative, extending from the era of Sir John Eliot^ 
who saw Baleigh die in Palace Yard, to that of Thistlewood, the last prisoner im- 
mured in the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, so abondant in 
originality and research as Mr. Dixon's." — Standard. 

HISTORY OF WILLIAM PENN, Founder of 

Pennsylvania. By W. Hepworth Dixon. A New Librabt Edition. 

1 vol. demy 8vo, with Portrait. 128. 

" Mr. Dixon's ' William Penn ' is, perhaps, the best of his books. He has now re- 
Tised and issued it with the addition of much fresh matter. It is now offered in a 
Bumptuous volume, matching with Mr. Dixon's recent books, to a new generation of 
readers, who will thank Mr. Dixon f or his interesting and instructive memoir of 
one of the worthies of England." — Examiner. 

*•* William Penn ' is a flne and noble work. Eloquent, picturesque, and epigra- 
matio in style, subtle and philosophical in insight, and moderate and accurate in 
Statement, it is a model of what a biography ought to ba"— »Sftmday Times. 

**The character of this great Christian Englishman, William Penn, a trae hero 
of moral and civil conquests, is one of the fairest in modern history, and may be 
studied with proflt by his countrymen of all ages. This biography of him now 
flnally put into shape as a Standard work of its klnd, is Mr. Dixon's most oseful 
production. Few books have a more genial and wholesome interest, or eonvey 
more beneflcial instructioa" — Illtutrated News. 
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BRIDES AND BRIDALS. By J. C. Jbaffeeson, 

B.A., Oxon. Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 308. 

** In tltüi book Mr. Jeaffreson appeals to an aadience even larger fhan ihose 
addremetl in biri books about I^wyora, Doctors, and the Glergy. mIb * Brides and 
BridalH ' cannut fall to go Ktraight to the heart of every woman in England. W<% 
doal)t not that these volamea will b« carefully scanned by fair eyes of all ages and 
conditionn, and will aCTord no lesa amusement than inatroction.'' — Äthenamn. 

TUE LITERARY LIFE OF THE REV. WIL- 

LIAM HARNESS, Vicar of All Saints, Knightsbridge, and Pre- 

bendary of St. Paul's. By tho Rov. A. G. L'Estrange. 8vo. 15s. 

*'The book Ir a pleaaant ))Ook, and will be foond ezcellent reading. All those 

to whum tlio güod name of Byron i» dear, will read with an almoat exquisite plea- 

■ore the testimony given by Uamess." — Athenäum. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF WILLIAM BEWIOK, 

THE ARTIST. Ed. by Thomas Landsber, A.R.A. 2 v. Portrait. 

*' Bewick's fellow pnpil and old f riend, Mr. T. Landseer, the f amons engraver, 

has put the materiais before ur together with mnch skill . The literary sketches 

which Bewick made of Hazlitt, Haydon, Shelley, Eeats, Scott, Hogg, Jeffrey, 

Maturin, and others, are extremely bright, apt, and clear." — Athenäum. 

TO AND FROM CONSTANTINOPLE. By 

Hubert E. H. Jerninoham. 8vo, \vitli Illustrations. 15s. 

" Mr. Jeminghom has fllled a very agreeable volume with the tale of his excur- 
Bions during the last three years among scenes of classic or Oriental iuterest His 
Btyle is lively, clear, and picturesque," — Saturday Review. 

"Mr. Jemingham's work includes trips from Brindisi to Athens, to Corinth by 
Kauplia, and Mycenn, to Monnt Athos, to Gyzicus, Broussa, Nicomedia, and 
Nicffia, besides chapters upon Constantinople and its environs. While the most 
interesting parts of the work to a general reader are the descriptions of t^e 
people, the author gives a mass of notices as to the antiquities and interesting 
Sites of the localities he visita" — Standard. 

THE LUSHAI EXPEDITION. 1871-72. By E. 

G.WooDTHORPB, Lieut. R.E. 1 vol. demy Svo, with Illustrations. lös. 

*' Lieut Woodthorpe's account of the Lnshai Expedition is important as well as 
interesting. The writer excels in description, and is very pleasing in his geogra> 
phical and scenic Sketches." — Post. 

" Lieut Woodthorpe has rendered an important servlce to the British public by 
giving tbem a most valuable and mtelligible narrative of the Lushai Exi>edition.** 
— United Service Oazette. 

MODERN TURKEY. Bv J. Lewis Faulet, 

OonsTil of tlie Sublime Porte at Bristol. Second Edition. 1 vol. 14s. 

"Books on Turkey by impartial authorities are not very common, and we are 
always glad to welcome anything that gives us the most recent Information, and 
appears to be written frankly and dispassionately." — Times. 

" Mr. Farley has a good deal of interesting Information to communicateinregard 
to the resources of modern Turkey ; and we may add that he puts it briefiy, clearly, 
and in an agreeable style." — Saturday Review. 

ADVENTURES AFLOAT AND ASHORE. By 

Parker Gillmorb (" Ubique"). 2 vols., with Illustrations. 2l8. 
"Written in bright and lively Btjle.''—Athena!um. 
" An inimitable repertory of anecdotes, fun, and frolic "—/oÄn Bull. 
" Two lively, rattltng volumes of racy anecdote, giving a oharming idea of iport 
by land and sea." — Graphic 
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FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon. Third 

Edition 2 vols. 8vo, with Coloured Illustrations. SOs. 
'* Mr. Dixon'B book will be certain not only to interest bat to ploase its readera 
and it deserves to do so. It contains a great deal that is wortby of attention, and 
i» likely to prodnce a very nseful effect The ignorance of the English people 
with respect to Bussia has long been so dense that we cannot avoid being gratefol 
to a writer who has taken the trouble to make personal acqnaintance with that 
seldom-visited land, and to bring before the eyes of his conntrjrmen a picture of 
its seenery and its people, which is so novel and interesting that it can scarcely 
lail to arrest their attention." — Saturday Review. 

TUKKISH HAKEMS & CIROASSIAN HOHES. 

By Mrs. Harvky, of Ickwell Bury. 8vo. Second Edition, lös. 

" Mrs. Harvey not only saw a great deal, but saw all that she did see to the 
best advantage. In noticing the intrinsic interest of Mrs. Harvey's book, we mnst 
not forget to say a word for her ability as a writer." — Times. 

SPORT AT HOME AND ABROAD. By Loed 

William Pitt Lennox. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 2l8. 

"Lovers of sport will welcome this work eagerly. "We may leam how to choose 
a yacht or a hoond, a hanter or a rifle, f rom these nseful and amasing pages. 
\Je predict a saccess for this book.*' — Era. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON m. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. Gs. 
" A biography of the beaatif al and unhappy Queen, more satisf actory than any we 
have yet met with." — Daüy News. 

THE CITIES OF THE NATIONS FELL. By 

the Rev. John GmooNa, D.D. Second Edition. 1 vol. 68. 
" The work before us contains mach historical Information of interest and valne. 
We mast applaad here, as we applaaded in his treatise on The Seventh Vial, ihe 
skill and diligence of the author in the vast and caref al selection of f acts, both phy- 
sical and moral, the interest of each when taken singly, and ths striking picture of 
the whole when presented collectively to the view." — Record. 

THE SEVENTH VIAL ; or, THE TIME OF 

TROUBLE BEGUN, as shown in THE GREAT WAR, THE 
DETHRONEMENT OF THE POPE, and other Coilateral Events. 
By the Rev. John CuMMiNa, D.D., &c. Third Edition, 1 vol. 6s. 

THE EXILES AT ST. GERMAINS. By the 

Author of " The Ladye Shakorley." 1 vol. 7s. 6d. bound. 

" The whole narrative is pictoresqae, graphic, and entertaining, as well as moral 
and pathetic*' — Moming Post 

" * The Exiles at St Germams ' is an ezcellent attempt to deplct the life of the 
latter Stoarts while they lived ander the protection of the Lilies of France. The 
aathor is that skilled penwoman who wrote ' The Ladye Shakerley,' and she has 
fieized fally the spirit of the Staart aga ' The Exiles at St Germains ' will be 
every whit as popalar as ' The Ladye Shakerley:' ''Standard. 

THE LADYE SHAKERLEY ; being the Record of 

the Life of a Good and Noble Woman. A Oheshire Story. By 
ONE of the HOUSE of EGERTON. Second Edition. 1 vol. 68. 

"Acharmingnovelette. The anthorwrites gracefally, and has the facnlty of 
placing before others the pictores her own imagüiation has ce^ed up.'*— PoM Mall, 
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THE NEW AND POPULÄR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BT HURST & BLACKETT. 



FOR LOVE AND LIFE. By Mrs. Oliphant, 

Author of "Ohronicles of Carlingford," »»May," "Ombra," &c. 
3 Yols. (Just Ready.) 

GENTI ANELLA. By Mrs. Randolph. 3 vols. 
CLAUDE MEADOWLEIGH : Artist. By Capt. 

W. £. MoNTAOUB. 3 voIb. 

SECONDOOUSIN SARAH. By F. W. Robinson, 

Author of " Grandmother*8 Monoy/' »'No Ohurch,*' &c. 3 vols. 

OUT OF COURT. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey, Author 

of »* A Goldon Sorrow," &c. 3 vols. 

" Thia Story in one of very considerable power and of a noble aim. There are 
freqnent toncheB of homonr in it, and the pathos of the latter part is deep and nn-> 
»ffected"— 5/j«:to/or. 

BROKEN BONDS. By Hawley Smart, Author of 

»» Breezie Langton/' " False Cards," &c. 3 vols. 

**Few novels are brifchter, cleverer, or more interesting than Captain Hawley 
Smart's * Broken Bonds,' and few are destined to a more widespread popolarity. 
The Story is fresh and powerful, thoronghly ingenioos in idea, and artistic in exe- 
QVL\XoJL'*--Sunday Times. 

"This sparkling novel isworthy of all commendation. The narrative is lively, 
there is freshness in the scenes and incidents, and each character Is worked oat 
with Singular skilL"— J/omtDj; Po$t. 

NATHANIEL VAUGHAN : PRIEST an© MAN. 

By Fbbdkrika Macdonald. 3 vols. . 
" A powerful novel" — Eraminer. 

VICTOR AND VANQUISHED. ByMABTOECiL 

Hat. 3 vols. 

" A pretty story. The interest is well sustained." — Spedator. 

" A Btory of great interest Marjorie is a charming character.** — Moming Post. 

*'A very good novel, and one which cannot fall to please. The interest is in- 
tensely absorbing. "-VoAn Bull. 

" There is ezhibited in this novel an altogether exceptional amonntof originality 
and of genuine creative power. Nothing in recent flction surpasses the pictnre of 
a keen-witted, true-hearted, high-spirited girl that Miss Hay has drawn in Mar- 
jorie CastUlain." — Scotsman. 

TRANSMIGRATION. By Mortimer Collins, 

Author of »' Marquis and Merchant," &c. 3 vols. 

*' A fascinating romance. It will be found intensely interesting by everyclass of 
readers. It is fall of keen sketches of character and brilliant descriptionB of 
Society, and possesses a wealth of dramatic Incident "—Jo/kn Bull. 

"Mr. Collins has prodnced a story that ought to be read, and every word of it 
too. The interest never flags. In each part there is lively narrative, incident, and 
personal adventure : the sketching of character is bold, and the descriptiohs of 
localities graphic and vivid."— ifominflr Post. 

MONSIEUR MAURICE, A NEW NOVELETTE, 

and other Tales. By Ameiia B. Edwabds, Author of »» Barbara^s 
History," &c. 3 vols. 

" The whole story of • Monsieur Maurice ' is very tenderly and gracefdlly writtea 
— nor is the interest of the other stories inferior to * Monsieur Maurice.* "--Timei, 
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THE NEW AND POPULÄR NOVELS. 

PÜBLISHED BT HURST & BLACKETT. 



THE BLUE RIBBON. By the Author of «St. 

Olave's," " Janita's Gross," &o. 3 vols. 

" An unquestlonably interesting story. We like ' The Blue Bibbon ' very much. ' 
-—Spectator. 

*'An admirable story. The character of the heroine is original and skilfully 
-worked out, and an interest is cast aroond her which never flags. The sketchos- 
of Society in a cathedral city are very vivid and amosing.*' — Post 

** The reader will be both pleased and interested in this storv. It abonnds in 
pictnresqne Sketches of incident and character, in natural, healthy dialogae, 
toaches of pathos, and qoiet good sense, which will sorely make it populär." — 
Standard. 

COLONEL DACRE. By the Author of " Caste,'^ 

»» Pearl," &c. 3 vols. 

"There is mach that is attractiye both in Colonel Dacre and the simple-heartcd 
girl whom he honoora with his loya" — Athenoeum. 

" Colonel Dacre is a gentleman throughont, which character is somewhat rare 
in modern novels." — PcUl Mall Oazette. 

HUBERT FREETffS PROSPERITY. By Mrs. 

Newton Crosland. 3 vols. 

"* Hubert Freeth's Prosperity' is a carefully execnted composition. A high, 
healthy tone of moral teaching nms all through the book, and the story gains upon 
HB as we continue it" — Times. 

" A novel which cannot fall to please. It is pure and elevated in feeling, good ii> 
Btyle ; the incidents are interesting, and each character has a distinct and well- 
Bustained individuality."— Daily News. 

FROM BIRTH TO BRmAL. By Mrs. Dat. 3 v. 

" A really good novel— one which deserves very high pralse. For a flrst novel, 
it is the most equally snstained in literary qualities, and the most intellectnally 
harmonious we have ever read." — Examiner. 

LOTTIE DARLING. By J. 0. Jeaffreson, 

Author of " A Woman in Spite of Herself," &c. Second Edition. 

**In ' Lottie Darling ' Mr. Jeaffreson has achieved a trinmph. It is a capital 
novel, as sparkling as it is original, as powerful as it is amusing. It is healthy in 
tone, interesting f rom beginning to end, and contains Sketches of lif e and character 
nnusually vivid and well drawn."— ifornwifir Fost. 

ONE LOVE IN A LIFE. By Emma M. Peakson, 

Author of " Out Adventures in the War," &c. 3 vols. 

"Thereaderwillfollow with delight Miss Pearson's fascinathig pagea**— /oAn 
Butt. 

**TheTe are many beanties in this story. The tone is elevating, and the descrip- 
tions of scenery and society are excellent In flne, the work is entitled to the best 
oommendation. "—2>a{2y TelegrapJu 

PENRUDDOOKE. By Hamilton Aid]6, Author of 

" Rita," " The Marstons," &c. 3 vols. 

**A clever and interesting book. The character» are all hit off with ease and 
dash, and the dialognes are smart and pointed." — Saturday Beview. 

HER FACE WAS HER FORTUNE. By F. W. 

Robinson, Author of " Grandmother^s Money," &c. 3 vols. 

** A very clever noveL The interest is admirably kept up.** — Athenäum. 
** The story ia extremely interesting. It abounds with startling sarprises, striking 
ritoations, and ezoiting incidents.'*— Po^/ Mall Ckuette. 
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Published annuaU^j in One VoLf royal 8uo, trtVA ihe Arms beautißtüy 
engravedy handsomely bound, with gilt edges^ price 31«. 6d, 

LODGE^S PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE rOBTY-THIB D EDITIOH FOB 1 874 IS NOW BEADY. 

Lodoe'b Peeraob and Baronetaob is acknowledged to be the most 
completOi as woll as tho most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and autbontic authority on all questions respecting the family 
bistories, bonours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work bas 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Hajesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal Com- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, tlie 
type being kept constantlu Standing^ every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its füll and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of tho realm, the most 
sedulous attention is giv^en in its pages to the coUateral branches of the 
yarious noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and f acility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical View of the Peeraga 
Parliamentary Roll of the House of Lords. 
English, Scotch, and Irish Peerö, in their 

Orders of Precedenca 
Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 

and the United Kingdom, holding snpe- 

rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 
Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 

holding superior tltles in the Peerage of 

Qreat Britain and the United Eingdom. 
A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 

Precedence. 
Table of Precedency among Men. 
Table of Precedency among Women. 
The Queen and the Royal Fanüly. 
Peers of the Blood Royal 
The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 
Families of such Extlnct Peers as have lef t 

Widows or Issue. 
Alphabetical List of the Sumames of all the 

Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Colonies. 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Sumames assumed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually bome by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing manried Commoners, retain the Ütle 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Sumames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having 
marricMl Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Enight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trans- 
lated. 



"Awork which corrects all errors of formerworka It is a most useful publication. 
VTe are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scmpulous accuracy is a distinguish- 
ing feature of this book." — Times. 

"Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: flrst, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can saf ely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modern. works on the subject." — Spectator. 

''A work of great value. It is the most f aithf ul record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day." — Fost. 

"■ The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible Peerage. It is the Standard 
authority on the subject."— ^toiu2ard 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULÄR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BT MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, BIRKET FOSTER, 
JOHN GILBERT, TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, &C. 

Each in a Single Yolnme, elegantly printed, bonnd, and illnstrated, piioe 5ä. 



I.— SAM SLICK^S NATURE AND HUMAN NATTJRE. 

**The flrst volume of Messrs. Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
forms a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a very successfnl uudertaking. 
* Nature and Human Nature ' is one of the best of Sam Slick*s witty and humorous 

J)roductions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fall to obtain 
n its presfflit convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractiye merits of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound." — Fost. 

n.— JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

"This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman; and it abounds in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass 
freely from band to band as a gift book in many households." — Examiner. 

" The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
succesa John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and 
this his history is no ordinary book. It is a full-length portrait of a true gentleman, one 
of nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home, and a thoroughly English 
one. The work abounds in incident, and is füll of graphic power and true pathos. It 
is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and better." — Scotsman. 

ni.— THE CRESOENT AND THE GROSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

" Independent of its valne as an original narrative, and its useful and interesting 
Information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charnis is 
its reverent and serious spirit" — Qiuarterly Review. 

IV.— NATHALIE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

*' * Nathalie' is Miss Eavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner is graclous and 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tendemess, are conmianded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegant" — Athmmum. 

V.— A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" A book of sound connseL It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practicaL Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
yonng lady may thank the author for means of doing BO"-'JSxaminer. 

VI.— ADAM GRAEME. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

** A Btory awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tnres of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, their deep and silent workings in the heart, and their beautiful mani- 
f estations in life, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardl^ be Burpas8ed."-P(ut 

Vn.— SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANGES. 

"The repntation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott's er Bulwer's Novels. 
Its remarkable originality and happy descriptions of American Ute still continue tho 
Bubject of universal admiration. The new edition forms a part of Messrs. Hurst and 
BlacketVs Cheap Standard Library, which has included some of the yery best specimens 
of llght literatore that ever have been written."— ifettoi^er. 
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(CONTINÜED.) 

ym.— OABSINAL WISEMAN'S BEOOLLEOTIONS OF 

THE LAST FOTJB POPES. 

** A pictareaane book on Borne and its ecdesiostical sovereigns, by an eloquent Boman 
Oatholic. Cardinal Wiaeman haa treated a special subject with so mach geniality, that 
hia recollectiona will exeite no ill-feeling in thoee wbo are mostconacientionslyoppooed 
to every idea of human infallibility repreaented in Papal domination.*'— ^(Aefunim. 

IX.— A LIFE FOB A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ** JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** In * A Life f or a Life * the anthor is fortanate in a good subject, and haa prodooed A 
'Work of Btrung eBect"--Athentntm. 

X.— THE OLD OOUBT SUBUKB. By LEIGH HUITP. 

*' A delightfol book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to thoee 
who have a love for the best kinds of reading.'* — Examiner. 

** A more agreeable and entertaüiing bookhas not been pnblished sinoe Boswell pro- 
•dnced hia reminiscences of Johnson.*' — Ob$erv€r. 

XI.— UABOAEET ANS HEB BBIDESMAIDS. 

'* We recommend all who are in aearch of a f ascinating novel to read this work for 
themselves. They will find it well worth their while. ^ere are a freshneBs and ot^ 
.ginality abont it qoite charming."— il(A«iuetti7i. 

Xn.— THE OLD JTJDGE. By SAM SLIOK. 

" The pnblications incinded in this Library have all been of good qoality ; many ^ye 
Information while thev entertain, and of that class the book bef ore ob is a specimen. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is prodnced, deserves 
•especial mention. The paper and print are miexceptionable ; there is a steel engraving 
in each volune, and the outsides of them will satisfy the porchaser who likes to sed 
books in handsome miiform." — Examiner, 

Xin.— DAEIEN. By ELIOT WABBUETON. 

"This last production of the anthor of *The Crescent and the Gross * has the aame 
•elementa of a very wide popnlarity. It will please its thoosands.'' — OMbe. 

XIY.— FAMILY BOMANGE ; OB, DOMESTIO ANNALS 

OF THE ABISTOGBAGY. 

BY SIR BERNARD BÜRKE, ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 

*' It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book. It onght to be 
-fonnd on every drawing-room table. "--»Sftandard 

XV.— THE LAIBD OF NOBLAW. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

*' The * Laird of Norlaw ' fully sostains the anthor's high repatation.**— ^Sfundo^ Times. 

XVI.— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

" We can praise Mrs. Gretton*s book as interesting, unexaggerated, and fall of oppor- 
tune instractioa"— iPtme^ 

XVn.— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF *' JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" 'Nothing New ' displays all those snperior merits which haye made * John Halifax 
one of the most popnlar works of the day." — PotL 

XVni.— FBEEB'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBBET. 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the lifo of Joanne 
D'Albret, and the narrative is as tmstworthy as it is attractive."— Pott 

XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDBED FIBES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS.'' 
"1/ aaked to classify this work, w s shonld giye it a place between * John Halifax * and 
*Tbe Caztona' "— iSta/Ktard 
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XX.— THE EOMANCE OF THE FOEUM. 

BY PETER BCJRKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 
" A work of Singular interost, which can never fall to charm. The present oheap aad 
elegant edition includes the tnie story of the CoUeenBawn.*' — IllustrcUed Neu». 

XXI.— ADELE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

" * Adele ' is the best work we have read by Miss Eavanagh ; it is a channing story, 
fall of delicate character-painting." — Atfienseum. 

XXII.— STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEÄLÄ.N." 
** These ' Stndies <xom Life * are remarkable for graphic power and Observation. The 
book will not dimünsh Üie reputation of the accomplished author." — Saturday Revieuf. 

XXin.— GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. 

" We commend * Grandmother's Money ' to readers in search of a good noveL The 
charaoters are trae to human nature, and the story is interesting." — Äthaueiun. 

XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOOTOES. 

BY J. 0. JEAFFRESON. 

" A delightful ho6k.''—At?ien8ßitm. " A book to be read and re-read ; fit for the study 
as well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library.** — LanceL 

XXV.— NO GHUEGH. 

" We advise all who have the opportunity to read this book." — Äthenteum. 

XXVI.— mSTEESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instruc- 
tive.'' — Äthenoeum. *^ A charming tale charmingly told.'* — Standard. 

XXVn.— LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MES. NOETON. 

" * Lost and Saved ' will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous noveL" — Times. 
** A novel of rare ezcellence. It is Mrs. Norton's best prose work.'' — Examiner. 

XXVin.— LES mSEEABLES. By VIGTOE HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

"The merits of 'Les Miserables* do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds with details of unequalled beauty. M. Victor Hugo has stamped upon 
every page the hall-mark of geniua" — Quarterly Review. 

XXIX.— BAEBAEA'S HISTOEY. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

" It is not of ten that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as * Barbara's 
History.' It is a work conspicnous for taste and literary culture. It is a very graceful 
euid charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world will lika" — Times. 

XXX.— LIFE OF THE EEV. EDWAED lEVING. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

** A good book on a most interesting thema" — Tmes. 

" A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving*s Life ought to have a niehe 
in every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be f nller of In- 
struction, interest, and consolation." — Saturday Review. 

XXXI.— ST. OLAVE'S. 

" This charming novel is the work of one whopossesses a great talent for writing, as 
wsll as expenence and knowledge of the world. ' — Äthenoeum. 

XXXn.— SAM SLIGKS AMEEIGAN HTJMOÜE. 

**Dip where yon will into fhis lottery of fnn, you are snre to draw ont a prizo.**— Ptf«t 
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XXXm.— CHMSTIAN'S mSTAZK 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** A xnore charming story, to oor taste, has rarely been written. The writer has hit 
off a circle of yaried charactere all true to natura. Even if triedby the Standard of. 
the Archbishop of York, we shonld expect that even he wonld prononnce ' Christian's 
Mistake ' a novel withoat a fault" — TimeM. 

XXXIV.— ALEO FOEBES OF HOWGLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

** No acconnt of this story would give any idea of the profonnd interest that pervades 
the werk from the flrst page to the last"— ^itAenomm. 

XXXV.— AGNES. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

" * Agnes ' is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former works." — Atftencntm. 
" A story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readers."— P<»& 

XXXVI.— A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"This is one of those pleasant tales in which the anthor of * John Halifax' speaks 
out of a generous heart the purest truths of lif&" — Examiner. 

XXXVn.— NEW AMEBICA. By HEPWORTH DIXON. 

" A very interasting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully and weü."—IHmes. 
Mr. Dixon's very entertaining and instructive work on New America." — Pall Mall Oaz. 
"We recommend every onewho feels any interest in human natura to read Mr. 
Dixon's very interesting book." — Saturday Review. 

XXXVin.— ROBERT FALCONER. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 
" * Robert Falconer ' is a work brimf ul of life and hnmonr and of the deepest human 
Interest It is a book to be retumcd to again and again for the deep and searching 
knowledge it evinces of human thoughts and feelings." — Äthenceum. 

XXXIX.— THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" * The Woman's Eingdom * sustains the author's raputation as a writer of the 
purost and noblest kind of domestic stories. — Athmsewn. 

XL.— ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.O.L. 
"A racy, well-written, and original novel The interest never fiags. The whole 
work sparkles with wit and humour." — Quarterly Review. 

SLL— DAVID ELGINBROD. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 
" A novel which is the work of a man of true genius. It will attract the highest 
clasa of readers." — Times. 

XLII.— A BRAVE LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"A very good novel; a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender.sympathy 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit*' — Examiner. 

XLIII. -HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" A powerful novel of social and domestic life. One of the most successful efforts of 

a successful novelist" — Daily News. 

* A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of a 

Wide circle of readers. The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty." — Standard. 

XLIV.— SAM SLIGKS AMERICANS AT HOME. 

" This ifi one of the most amusing books that we ever read.''— vStoTMford 
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